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CHAPTER XI. 


OUR LAST RAMBLE. 


Ir was a sad and melancholy time of my life—this of which I 
now write. I was far too young to understand the nature of the 
sorrow that was approaching ; yet I was conscious of its advent. I | 
read it in the faces of those about me; in the careworn anxious 
glances of my aunt, and in the sad yet tranquil tenderness with 
which Mr. Dalton himself would regard me, sometimes when I was 
playing about in the heedlessness of childhood. And then he 
would call me to him, and stroking my hair fondly, the silent 
tears would stand in his eyes. 

‘¢ Poor little Oliver?’’ he would murmur in a broken voice; 
‘* Thou hast thy young life before thee ; but your aunt, my dear, is 
growing old. You will be kind to her, little mannikin, when I am 
gone ?”’ 

At this I would put my little arms round his neck, and begin 
to cry ; and he would try to soothe and cheer me, though a hot 
tear would fall upon my hand that I knew had fallen from his 
cheek. 

Sometimes he would take me on his knee, and I would hear 
him murmur, ‘‘O God, suffer this cup to pass from me ?”’ 

Once I timidly asked him what he meant. He smiled sadly, 
and kissed my forehead. 

“* ‘We shall have to part soon, little mannikin,”’ said he, softly ; 
“but you will think of me sometimes, dear, won’t you ?”’ 

Then he set me upon the ground, and began pacing the floor 
with his hands clasped behind him, and I heard him ery as if in 
pain—“ Spare me yet a little while, for this poor child’s sake !”’ 

The spring time wore on, and the summer came, and I could 
perceive him grow thinner and paler, and weaker as each day 
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passed by. All this time he attended regularly to his school, 
though sometimes latterly, he had been forced to quit his accus- 
tomed seat, and leave the classes to his tutor. How often have I 
seen the boys cluster round their much-loved friend, and ask him, 
with earnest, anxious faces, how he felt that day! How their faces 


would beam with hope and pleasure if he told them be was rather 


better, he thought; how sad and sympathetic would they seem, as 
each slunk sorrowfully away, when he answered them less cheer- 
fully ! 

With what devoted care would my Aunt Rachael nurse and 
watch the poor invalid: devotedly walking by his side when he 
seemed to think he should enjoy a morning’s ramble through the 
fields to sniff the soft, fresh air, and to hear the singing of the birds 
overhead! With what maternal solicitude would she prop his head 
up with pillows, and sit beside him with her work, or read to him 
as he watched the setting sun of an evening through’ the open 
parlour window ! 

I, too, have often sat at his feet reading to him; and when I 
have luoked at his face, I have caught the tear standing in his eye 
as he was regarding me with a sad tenderness which I cannot 
describe. 

How patient he was, and how ¢rateful for every little act of 
attention and love any one of us showed him! And God knows 
there were plenty of us, both in the house and out of it, who were 
only too anxious to show him such; for every one loved him, and 
our hearts bled for him with inward grief as we watched him slowly 
fading away. 

Once or twice a month, if not oftener, Mr. Harrington came 
round to see him, and his smart conversation made him more 
cheerful; yet I remarked that Mr. Dalton always avoided a re- 
currence to the subject of their former discussion upon Death. 

The Reverend Hugh Martin, rector of our church, used to come 
round and see the schoolmaster much more frequently than Mr. 
Harrington did. I believe that stout yood-natured ecclesiastic and 
my Aunt Rachael were somehow in league together ; for I generally 
noticed that these too would have a short and earnest discussion to- 
gether in whispers, both before and after the reverend gentleman’s 
interview with the dying man. Mr. Dalton always received that 
gentleman with a smile of welcome; and listened to his discourses 
and common-place remarks with courteous attention and politeness. 
He seemed grateful indeed, for the interest the stout little clergy- 
man took in him; yet I do not think these visits were altogether 
welcome. ‘There was an amount of reserve on the part of Mr. 
Dalton towards the rector which was quite foreign to his nature. 

Mr. Sullivan, our little loquacious and fussy medical man, was 
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3 
a constant visitor. He used to prescribe his medicine to Mr. 
Dalton as usual, and to assume as cheerful an aspect as possible 
when in the latter’ s society. But the poor little man was 
erough to my aunt when they were by themselves, I have often 
observed him with tears in his eyes, wring her hand at parting. 

‘* My dear lady,”” he would say, ‘‘I may as well send in my 
physic—I shall never charge you anything for it.’ Poor fellow, I 
can’t find it in my heart to tell him that it is no good to him.” 

“It does no good to anybody,’” my aunt would interrupt with 
asperity. ‘‘ Your poisonous stuff would kill any man. You 
doctors never take it yourselves !”’ 

“There, my dear ma’am, you are mistaken,’’ returned the little 
surgeon taking a pinch of snuff, and dismally trying to smile. “I 
had to take a dose myself the other day, yet I am alive and kicking 
—ha, ha! Good morning, ma’am! [I shall see you to-morrow.’ 

“Not strong enough to kill donkies, I suppose !”’ ejaculated my 
aunt, as she returned from the street-door ; yet I remarked she 
looked anything but angry; and that next day, when the little 
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_ surgeon came to pay his daily visit, a glass of wine and some vake 


were standing on the table for his regalement. 

As the summer wore on the schoolmaster grew weaker and more 
languid day by day. He used still to take his morning rambles 
with me when the days were fine and cheerful ; and when they were 
wet, or he felt too feeble and ill to enjoy them, he would sit at 
home reading, for he was now incapable of attending to his school. 
And as we would wander along the shady lanes, or anywhere that 
fancy called us, we would often meet some one from the village 
who knew us, and who would stop to shake the schoolmaster by 
the hand, and inquire sympathetically as to his health. Some. 
times, indeed, we would meet a stranger who would give a passing 
glance, full of compassion, at the invalid’s sunken cheeks and pallid 
face, as he walked on slowly, bis hands behind his back. 

One day I recollect, we had travelled rather further than our 
custom. We came to a little old-fashioned church, with an old 
brick wall and iron palings eucircling the churchyard. We had 
heard the bells ringing merrily while we were a long way off, and, 
indeed, had followed the sound. We wen# in through the gate 
which was standing open. 

‘‘ A wedding, I suppose,’ J Mr. Dalton, as we perceived the 
church door also open. 

‘* Look !’”? I cried, at the same moment. ‘‘ Here they come 
now ?’’ and I pointed up the pathway towards a group of ladies and 
geatlemen who were just thea approaching along the gravelled 
path, 


‘True! Thou hast a world of wisdom, lit:le man--here they 
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come; the bride and bridegroom—young, happy, hopeful. Poor 
things !”’ . 

The last words were uttered in a tone of sad compassion. 

There was something in Mr. Dalton’s manner that caused a 
pang through my heart. It was not the words—for I could not 
comprehend their import—but the tone in which they were 
uttered. 

“Why. do you call them ‘ poor things,’ sir ?”’ I asked. 

He looked at me wistfully a moment, and I thought he was 
going to speak, but he seemed to change his mind ; for he closed his 
lips firmly, and turned away his face a minute after. 

“ Little Oliver,” said he, “J am tired my child; I will sit 
down and rest awhile. Do you run about ‘if you wish to. I will 
stay here.’ And he sat himself down upon an old gravestone 
over which the weeds were growing, and wild-flowers were cluster- 
ing round. 

I went up to the porch of the old church and waited there with 
two or three others who had collected there from curiosity, until the 
wedding party came out. I thought the bride and bridegroom and 
all the other ladies and gentlemen, indeed, looked very happy and 
smart in their fine clothes, and the more I thought of it, the less 
could I understand why Mr. Dalton had called them ‘‘ poor.’’ I 
thought they must be very rich, because poor people wouldn’t be 
likely to wear wreaths of flowers ; besides, there was a carriage and 
two beautiful horses waiting for them at thechurchyard gates. 

When I got back to the place where I had left Mr. Dalton, I 
found him still sitting on the gravestone just as I had left him. He 
seemed lost in a reverie, and started when I spoke to him. 

** Come here, Oliver,’ said he. “ Sit down beside me; I want 
to talk to you, my dear.”’ 

I did as he ordered me, wondering much what he had to say. 


** My dear,’’ he went or ; “‘ have you ever thought what it is to. 


die? Do you know, Oliver, that soon—very soon, now, Ifshall be 
taken away from you for ever. I should have liked, my boy, to 
have been with you till you grew up to be a man, for you know, 
little mannikin, how much I love you! But it is not to be so. 
We must submit to God.”’ 

At this I began to cry most heartily, as I usually did whenever 
Mr. Dalton began to speak to me in this strain: 1 put my arms 
round bis neck, and vowed that he shouldn't die ; for that my heart 
would break to lose him. 

‘Hush, dear! hush! Do not cry, for I want you to hear what 
Ihave tosay. Will you make me a promise, Oliver ?”’ 

“I—ll—I—ll do anything you like, sir, indeed—indeed, I 
will,’’ I sobbed. 
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“God bless you, little mannikin,’’ he returned, stroking my 
head. ‘I want you to promise that when I am gone away you 
will be always good and kind to your poor aunt, who will have no 
one else to take care of her then. And that when you are going 
to be naughty, you will try and think how sorry I should have 
been if I were still with you. ‘Try to think of the promise you 
have given me this day in the churchyard. Will you, Oliver ?’’ 

I gave the promise as readily as my sobs would permit. 

“That is right, my dear. I know you will try to keep your 
word. I have rested now. Shall we go back home ?’’. | 

He had risen from his ghastly seat, and, taking my hand, led 
me back to the old schoolhouse. He said no more. to me of his. 
approaching end, but my heart was so full that I was very glad to 
seek the shelter of my own little room, where, throwing myself 
upon the bed, I cried myself to sleep. 

The next-day my aunt sent me into the parlour, where Mr. 


Dalton was, to try and persuade him to take another walk with me 


as the day was soft and mild. But he said he did not feel strong 
enough to walk that day, so bade me bring my hook to him and 
read. The next morning he showed us his finger-nails, which were 
turning quite blue, and when little Mr: Sullivan came round and 
saw him, I perceived that gentleman looked very grave. 

In short, my kind benefactor, who had been almost a father to 
me, never went out again. Our last ramble together was the one 
1 have described that led us to the old churcbyard. 


CHAPTER XII, 
DEATH. 


Ir was evening, and I and Brooks as well as one or two others 
were out in the playground laughing and frolicking about, heedless 
of care. My aunt came out to us, her face very pale, and looking 
grave. She told us to make less noise, as Mr. Dalton was very il, 
and that our shouting disturbed him, ‘There was silence amongst 
us in a moment, for all were anxious not to annoy him, whom we 
all loved. Then turning to me specially, she beckoned me to her. 

“Come upstairs, child !’” said she, in a hoarse youe ; he wants 
to see you.”’ 

She led the way to Mr. Dalton’s bedroom, and I followed in 
silence. 

How well do I remember the faint odour that pervaded the 
room, and how my little heart turned sick with a vague foreboding 
of what was to come when I perceived Mr. Sullivan and the rector 
standing at the bedside; and I caught that first glimpse of Mr& 
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Dalton’s pallid face between the pillows upon which he was 
up. - 

He turned his head anxiously as the door creaked on its hinges, 
and I heard him whisper something, the words of which I couidn’t 
catch. 

“He is here, Matthew, dear,” said my Aunt Rachael in a 
tender and low tone that was very unusual to her. 

He made a sign for them to put me upon the bed by his side, 
and Mr. Sullivan lifted me up there. 

‘* Thanks, good friend !’’ said Mr. Dalton, smiling gratefully 
upon the little surgeon—a smile which he turned upon me as he 
put his arm—such a slim weak arm it seemed—around my waist.. 
** Little manniken,”’ said he ; ‘‘ have you been at play ?”’ 

I answered that I had been playing with Brooks. 

** The time has come my dear, that I was speaking of the other 
day,’’ he went on in a moved tone after a pause. ° 

I put my little arms round bis neck. I knew too well what he- 
meant, but my heart was too full to speak. 


** Remember your promise to me, Oliver, in the old church- 


yard.”’ 


The evening sun was streaming in at the window, and fell 
across the bed in a bright warm, streak. I suppose Mrs. Stukely 
thought that its glare was disagreeable to the dying man, she went 
softly to the window, and was about to draw down the blind. Her 
brother noticed the action, and stopped her. : 

‘** Do not shut out the sunshine, Rachael,’’ said he, in a voice 
that quivered slightly. ‘‘ I shall never see it again. The beautiful 
sunshine and the flowers. I shall never hear the birds sing in the 
trees ; never go out again for a ramble with my little Oliver.”’ And 
he drew my head to his breast, and pressed it tenderly. 

Aunt Rachael came up to the bedside, and tcok his pale white 
hand in hers; and I heard her utter a choaking noise, as though 
she were trying to stifle a cry that arose to her lips. As for me, I 


. know the tears were trickling down my cheeks, and I felt as.if my 


heart were breaking. 


‘* Matthew,’’ said she, earnestly ; “if I have ever done wrong to: 


you, dear ; if I have ever spoken harshly about your bovuks or any- 
thing—tforgive me.”’ ) 

** Poor soul,’’ returned Mr. Dalton with a faint smile, ‘‘ I have 
nothing to forgive. You have been the best of sisters tome, Do 
not weep, Rachael,’’ he went on, a strange fire of enthusiasm now 
burning im his eye. “I am going into an unknown land; but I 
am not without hope that we may hereafter meet again when the 
Great Mystery 1as been revealed. Let me lay my head upon the 
pillow, now, I feel tired. So! Thanks, good friends, for your 
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kindness, I think I shall sleep. God bless you all ;—and little 


Oliver.”’ 

He closed his eyes, and, for a time, I could hear him breathing 
heavily. Then Mr. Martin, the fat, good-natured little clergyman, 
took me off the bed as tenderly as Mr. Sullivan had placed me there. 
I stood in a corner away from the group, but would not leave the 
room. There I watched them. I could hear the clergyman and 
Mr. Sullivan conversing in hushed whispers, and Aunt Rachael 
monotonously tapping her foot upon the ground, and sobbing 
hysterically. I could hear also the ticking of the timepiece on the 
sideboard. It seemed to my excited fancy to keep repeating the 
words “ Not yet; not yet; not yet. I stood there listening and 
watching till I got almost into a stupor. 

Suddenly I saw Mr. Sullivan bend his head to the bed. When 
he glanced up again, it wore a mournful aspect. 

‘« God’s will be done,” he said. ‘It is all over now.”’ 

I could not repress a shriek, for I guessed the solemn import of 
these words, and ran to the bedside, where my aunt caught me in 
her arms, and hugged me, as she wept hysterically. 

‘*My dear lady,’’ whispered Mr. Sullivan, kindly ; ‘‘ had you 
not better take that poor child from the room. Come, now, try to 
calm yourself, for his sake.’’ 

My aunt was calm in a moment, and looked rather angry that 
she had not been able to control her emotion. 

‘*Come, child !’’ said she: ‘crying will do no good. If your 
erief is great, what must mine be? To lose the best of brothers, 
the noblest of men! God help us child! for we need help now.”’ 

She took my hand and led me with a steady step and a stern, 
defiant look from the room. As we reached the door I glanced back, 
not without a strange feeling of terror, at the bed. I caught a 
glimpse of the poor face there. It was gentle; calm as ever, and 
wore the melancholy smile I had so often seen there in life. But 
still there was a smile. I have often wondered since, in how much 
he was a sceptic; in how much he had the purest, holiest faith, 
But then—even then as I looked, the notion struck me thatthe 


smile seemed to tell how the Great Mystery he had spoken of was 
revealed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHANGES. 


THE period immediately following Mr. Dalton’s death appears 
to me at this distance of time but a vague and indistinct blank. I 
remember the broken-hearted misery I felt for a few days, and 
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more especially on the one first night, when a good-natured washer- 
woman, who was sent for suddenly, and was employed for some 
time in the room where the corpse was lying, tried in her simple 
way to comfort me; taking me out with her to the common where 
her clothes were bleaching, and alternately endeavouring to make 
me believe, firstly, that my kind schoolmaster and friend might not 
be really dead after all, but only in a trance; and, secondly, that 
if he were dead we should meet again, hereafter in another world, 
if I were a good boy. I am bound to confess that albeit religiously 
disposed, and although the latter assurance afforded me some com- 
fort, I was much inclined to look with a keener hope to the former, 
which of the two I believe I should have preferred had the choice 
been given to me. 

I recollect, also, the Sunday that followed ; when the suit of 


black clothes, for which I had been measured, came home, and I. 


donned them. The little venial vanity I experienced in my new 
mourning in a great measure eclipsed the cause of it from my 


childish mind. I remember well the two dismal-looking creatures | 


with their black staves who stood at the doorway of the old school- 
house. In my fancy I am still a child peeping at them furtively 
out of my little window overhead, and wondering whether they 
were really sorry in their hearts that the schoolmaster was dead ; 
and, if not, what good they did standing there at. all. 

Then I am downstairs in the parlour, where the blinds are all 
drawn down, and Mr. Sullivan and one or two other gentlemen in 
black are assembled. Then my poor Aunt Rachael, who is very 
quiet and in deep mourning, like the rest, begins to sob and pace 
about the room, and a jovial-looking lady, who is some relation of 
hers, I believe, tries some commonplace consolation, whereat my 
aunt grows wroth, und tells her ‘‘ to keep quiet,” and “ that no- 
body knows what a brother she has lost except only herself.”’ 

Presently we hear a rumbling on the stairs, and everybody 
speaks in the lowest whispers: I, who am already dressed and 
muffled up in crape, know quite well what the sound is; but I am 
too miserable to break the silence I have kept for the last quarter 
of an hour. 

Then the door opens, and I and Mr. Sullivan and some other 
gentleman, whom I remember very little about—I think he was a 
odusin of Mr. Dalton’s—step into a black carriage. The door 
bangs, and we slowly pace away towards the churchyard, where we 
can hear the bell slowly tolling. 

The coach presently stops ; then, after awhile, we slowly pace 
up the churchyard, and across the green-sward where the grave- 
stones are scattered about, to the open grave where the clergyman 
stands. After the few spoken words the coffin is lowered, and we 
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return to the coaches. The gentlemen who are with me look much 
more cheerful now ; they smile sometimes, though I cannot, and 
converse in louder tones. ‘The carriages trot back to the school- 
house, where we alight soon after. We have our tea. All of us are 
much less heavy- hearted, and we talk and even laugh occasionally, 
as though there were no such thing as death in the ‘world. 

* * a * * * 

After that eventful day I heard my Aunt Rachael often dis- 
cussing with Mr. Sullivan, who was always very kind to us, as well 
as with Mr. Martin, the clergyman, sometimes, about her affairs. 
I was, of course, too young to understand much of these, but there 
wag one thing I did understand, which cut me to the quick when it 
was made known to me—that we were to leave the old schoolhouse 
for ever. 

Mr. Sullivan tried‘to reconcile me to this by drawing mental 
pictures of the most fanciful kind of the little cottage we were 
going to live in. He came nearer to heal the wound, when he 
assured me that we were not going away from the village, and that 
I should be near all my old friends as ever, and that I “could come 
and see the schoolhouse if I liked, as often as I pleased. 

I will not dwell upon the removal from the home of my child- 
hood into the humble dwelling which was to be my new home. It 
would be only a narration of painfui feelings, which, although 
poignant enough at the time, have left little mark in my memory, 
save the knowledge that I suffered them. 

Let it suffice that in due time we were installed in a neat little 
cottage not far from that of my old friend Mike, the gardener ; 
and that partly by his aid, our garden was always in good trim, 
with plenty of scurlet-runners clambering about, and mignionette ; 
a few roses, and so forth in their season, making fragrant the air. 

Here we lived in peace and quietness ; my poor aunt continuing 
to mourn the loss of one who had loved her, and whom she loved so 
well. My life at this time passed much in the ordinary way 
with children. We lived frugally ; for though Mr. Dalton bad 
left a sufficient sum of money behind him to keep his sister from 
poverty all her days, it would not do much more. For a short 
time the only progress I made in my education was such as my 
aunt herself was able to give me. But though tl is was not much, 
she took pains with me; and the little elementary knowledge I thus 
acquired, I acquired well. 

After a time, however, her own good sense, and I believe, the 
counsels of Mr. Sullivan, led her to perceive that if she ever wished 
me to become what she knew too well her poor brother would have 
liked to have seen me had he been spared, a more regular system 
of education must be allowed me. Denying herself, therefore, 
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many little luxuries and even comforts which she might have 
enjoyed, the good soul scraped together her means in order that she 
might send me—her brother's adopted child—to a boarding-school, 
= I should waste no more time in preparing for the battle of 

The school thus selected was, fortunately for both of us, a good 


and a cheap one, I remember going with my aunt to see the prin- » 


cipal on one hot summer afternoon. We were shown into a room 
not unlike the little room that hail been Mr. Dalton’s, where there 
were a pair of globes, a number of maps hanging on the wall, and 


_ @ bookcase. But how unlike Mr. Dalton was ¢his schoolmaster! 


A little, puffy, grey headed man, with sparkling eyes and spectacles, 
who stammered awfully, and spat sometimes into his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

However, peace be to his ashes! He is dead, now; and alive 
he did his duty to all who were entrusted to his charge. He was a 
good Latin scholar so I have understood ; and I know he was an up- 
right, kind-hearted, and conscientious man. 

I need not dwell on this portion of my life, because the incidents 
that occurred to me as a schoolboy are such as occur to every one, 
and in no wise tend to affect those more important points of my 
career and fortunes, wherein they differ from the ordinary course. 

I may, indeed, briefly summarise this epoch of my existence by 
stating that in these days I spent a portion of my time at play, 
and a smaller portion with my studies; my evenings chiefly in 
reading a heterogeneous mass of fiction and philosophy, devouring, 
with equal avidity, all books not positively theological or mathe- 
matical that fell inmy way. Twice a-year at least, I went home for 
a month to my Aunt Rachael, when I endeavoured, to the best of 
my ability, to fulfil the vow I had made to my deceased friend and 
benefactor, of behaving with kindness and affection to the sister he 
had left behind him in her old age. 

In these occasional holidays I used still sometimes to see Mr 
Harrington and his family. I remarked, however, that though Mr 
Harrington always treated me courteously, he was more distant in 
his manner in proportion as I grew older; and I saw less of Mrs. 
Harrington and Edith, who was growing up with the promise of 
becoming a beauty of no common kind. I think I need scarcely 
say with what reverence I regarded this young lady, nor with what 
anxious regret I began to perceive the width of the chasm whicb 
separated me from her. 

However, I was now about seventeen years of age, and had 


just left school, when some incidents of an important character 
occurred. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
I AM TO GO TO LONDON. 


I HAVE said that the time had now come when my kind friend,. 
Mrs. Stukely, after consultation with her family adviser, Mr. 
Sullivan, considered that I was old enough to leave school, and do. 
something to earn my own living. I, myself, had previously 
spoken to the good lady on the subject, and had entreated her to. 
suffer me now to begin my life in’ earnest, that I might be no 
longer a burden upon her generosity, but might now repay, in some: 
measure, the tenderness she and her brother had shown me. With 
a throbbing heart I had declared to her how much I longed for an 
occasion to prove my gratitude, and how rejoiced I should be to. 
support her, or rather to procure additional comforts for her in her 
old age. 

The good soul had listened to my entreaties with austerity, and 
then sternly protested I should do nothing of the sort; that she 
didn’t want me to support her: that she had plenty of money to 
support us both, and that certainly I should not leave school for 
the present, since she was sure her poor brother would have desired 
me to receive a good education had he lived; adding, finally, that 
I was at present a mere child—far too young in fact, to think of 
beginning my struggle with the world. 

A day or two afterwards, however, my aunt called me from the 
garden, which I was planting with some roots old Mike had given, 
me. | 

“Oliver,’’ said she, sharply ; “ come here.”’ 

I followed her at once into the cottage parlour, where I found 
the little apothecary sitting demurely, with his hat balanced on his. 
knees. 

I shook hands with this little nervous gentleman, who grinned 
with pleasure when he perceived me, for I should have stated the 
midsummer holidays had just begun, and he had not seen me since 
I had come home for them. 

‘* Bless my soul, how the boy has grown to be sure!’’ he 
ejaculated, turning to the lady admiringly, who at first nodded her 
head in gracious approval, and then, as he was about to say some- 
thing further in commendation of me, suddenly repelled his garrulity 
by a stern and impatient gesture that quite frightened his hat on 
the floor. 


‘Tell him!” said she with brevity, indicating me with her 
thumb. 
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“ H—hum! Well, my dear boy ; your aunt has been discussing 
with me the subject which——”’ 

** My good man, don’t be a fool and say twenty words to the 
boy when two will do as well,’? my Aunt Rachael interrupted 
fretfully. Then turning to me: “ You say you want to work and 
earn your living for yourself. It is honourable, and you shall. I. 
am poor, or I would send you to college, as Matthew would have 
done. I cannot bring you up to a profession, but if you would like 
to be a trade, I will see what can be done, or if you would like to 
go into an office——”’ 

“T think I should like that best,’’ I interposed, eagerly. 

‘* There now, didn’t I say—’’ Mr. Sullivan began, triumphantly 
when he was checked by an imperative wave of the hand. 

“If you would prefer this,” the lady went on, “ Mr. Sullivan 
has kindly promised to try and get you something to do.”’ 

“That I will my dear ma’am, most heartily—most heartily 
cried the little man, starting up in ecstasy. 

I was about to say something expressive of my gratitude, when 
my aunt, holding up her finger authoritatively, stopped me. 

“There, then, that will do,” said she. ‘“ You can go out again 
and play.’’ 

So out again I went, though as for playing I must confess J 
thought this injunction rather injurious to the dignity of a young 
man of sixteen, who was about to begin the business of life. 

A day or two afterwards Mr. Sullivan came bustling into the 
little room in which I was reading, and my aunt was mending 
stockings. ‘The iittle gentleman was breathless and flushed with 
excitement, and so lost to external things that he stumbled over 
my aunt's darning cotton, which had somehow become twisted round 
the leg of a chair. 


** Mercy on us, is the man mad !”’ ejaculated the lady, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Really, my dear ma’am, I hardly know—but there! read for 
yourself.’” And the excited gentleman, who had dropped into a 
chair, panting, pulled off his gloves, which he put into his hat, and 
then, having taken a letter from his pocket-book, threw it upon the 
table. 

My aunt wiped her spectacles, and placed them on her nose. 
Then she took up the letter, but before deigning “to read it, looked 
at the little apothecary with withering scorn. 

‘It doesn’t much matter, I. dare say,’’ said she, with biting 
emphasis ; “‘ you are naturally an idiot, doctor. To see you mad is 
an agreeable change.”” With which ungracious retort she opened 
the letter and read it through in silence. Having finished, she 
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took off her spectacles, and looked at Mr. Sullivan’s anxious face 
not unkindly. 

“ Humph,”’ said she ; “it is kind of you, at all events.’’ 

“Don’t mention that, my dear ma’am,’’ said the little man, 
deprecatingly. 

‘‘ But I will mention it ; and it ts kind of you.” 

‘‘T hope, my dear lady, it may turn out something good for the 
lad.”’ 

All this while I had gazed from one to the other, wondering 
what it was all about. 

“ Oliver,” said my aunt, turning sharply upon me. ‘‘Should 
you like to go into a merchant’s office ?”’ 

‘* A wine merchant’s?’”’ Mr. Sullivan added, insinuatingly. 

I answered that I should like it very much. 

‘* Would you like to go to London, Oliver ?’’ my aunt went on. 

I returned that I should like that better than all. 

‘“‘ Well, then,’’ resumed the lady, after a pause, ‘‘ I don’t know 
that I shall let you go. I'm afraid of the temptations of London 
for such a child, but we'll see about it to-morrow. You'll thank 
Mr. Sullivan for his kindness, I am sure.”’ 

On the following day my aunt instructed me to write, in my 
very best hand, a letter to Messrs. Green and Langdale, of Savage 
Gardens, London, informing them that if I should be successful in 
obtaining the junior clerkship vacant in their establishment, I 
should endeavour by industry, integrity, and general attention to 
business, to merit their approval, &c., which letter Mr. Sullivan 
had kindly drawn up for me to copy. After sundry attempts and 
failures at this epistle, it was at last completed and despatched 
with one from Mr. Sullivan to the firm. 

With what expectation did I await the result! In a day or 
two Mr. Sullivan brought me a reply. It was very short, but 
favourable. I was, if I thought proper, to enter the establishment. 
of Messrs. Green and Langdale, upon trial, for one month. If I 
suited they would give me a small salary from the termination of 
that time, to be increased according to my abilities and usefulness 
to the firm. 

This offer was, of course, closed with at once, and I was to go 
to London on the following Monday, Mr. Sullivan kindly agreeing 
to take me thither, and to see me settled in apartments, and so 
forth. 

A day or two before my departure I went up to the Manor- 
House to inform Mr. and Mrs. Harrington of the step I was about 
to take, and to wish them good-bye. I saw the former, who at 
first treated me rather coldly, so, at least, I thought; but subse- 
quently, when I told him of my departure, appeared to be in- 
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‘terested ; expressed his wishes for my welfare, and made me a 
present of a five-pound note when I took my leave. Mrs. Harring- 
‘ton treated me very kindly, as, indeed, I have never known her to 
do otherwise ; asking me many questions about the firm and situa- 
tion I was going to. 

I did not, however, see the person whom, in my heart, I most 
wished to see—Miss Edith. This young lady was suffering from a 
‘severe headache, and could not come downstairs from her room. I 
swallowed my disappointment the best way I could, and inquired 
after my old schoolfellow Reginald, who was studying at Harrow. 
T had not seen either this young gentleman or his pretty sister for 
many months, and I must confess I had often, when absent at my © 
own school, dreamed about them by night, and wondered how they 
looked—especially the latter—by day. However, as there seemed 
no chance of my seeing the young lady, for whom I entertained a 
kind of calf-love—I took my departure, promising to let Mr. 
Harrington know, through my aunt, how I was getting on. 

The last Sunday I was to spend at! home soon arrived. I was 
in our old church in the morning, and there, despite my earnest 
efforts to listen to the discourse of the curate, my eyes and attention 
would keep wandering to the tall family pew of the Harrington’s— 
peeping above which, every now and then, I could perceive the 
tops of two pink bonnets, one of them, as I knew well, belonging to 
Mrs. Harrington, and the other to—well, to a young person whose 
face I should have liked to behold also, amazingly. 

As soon as the service was ended, 1] urged my aunt to make 
haste out of the church; and, truth to tell, I was wishful to be at 
the porch when the Harringtons came out. To my great annoy- 
ance my aunt seemed even slower than usual. 

“* Mercy on the child!’’ she whispered, as she clutched my arm ; 
‘* what are you in such a hurry for? Let some of the people get 
out first. I hate a crowd, and you, sir, seem monstrously ready to 
go away from the old place where you were brought up, and where 
I den’t suppose you'll be back again very soon. Ah! well!’ 

After this, of course, I could do nothing but sit still, till my 
somewhat fretful companion thought proper to rise from her pew 
and depart. We reached the churchyard gates just in time to see 
the old family carriage of the Harringtons rolling away. There 
was a sweet, fair face at the window, however, that caused my heart 
to bound when I saw it, and a pair of sparkling eyes, that for one 
instant caught my own. ‘Then there was a pleasant smile that 
haunts me still, even after the lapse of years ; a nod and the waving 
of a pocket handkerchief from the carriage window, and—but 
enough —I was satisfied, and went home the happiest of mortals, I 
believe. At dinner I laughed so much that my poor aunt was 
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plainly hurt. She would much rather have seen me sad than 
merry the last day I spent under her roof. 

When tea was over I said I would take a ramble round the 
village, and bid my acquaintance good-bye. I invited my aunt to 
accompany me, but this she declined, upon the plea of a head-ache. 

It was a mild May evening, and the western sun was sinking 
down beyond the far hills, which he left in deepened shadow. The 
country was looking hopeful and charming, and despite the hope of 
another kind which throbbed in my breast, I gave free vent toa 
sigh, as I thought how long it might be before I saw the green fields 
again. But I was going up to London; and when I thought of 
the new scenes that were in store for me, the feeling gave some 
alleviation to the pang I felt at leaving the old ones behind. 

As I struck out across the meadows, the distant peal of bells 
from the viliage church fell plaintively upon my ear, as I had 
often heard them Sunday after Sunday from my earliest years. 
Impulsively I stopped to listen, and the old story of Dick Whitting- 


ton arose in my mind. 

‘*T, too, may be Lord Mayor of London!”’ I said aloud. And 
with a bounding heart I went on my way, with the laudable re. 
solves of at least doing my best in my new career to become so. 

Having called upon old Mike, and wished him good-bye, as 
well as upon one or two others of m7 particular cronies and friends, 
I began to think of returning homewards. Actuated by some 
mystic motive, which I scarcely took the pains to analyse, I re- 
solved that my way home should lead me through the Manor Park. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CALF-LOVE. 


Tie park was pleasant enough on a sunny May evening, just 
such a spot as a romantic youth, under any circumstances, would 
like to linger in. 

Seated across a rustic stile, and under the shadow of an old 
elm, | remained gazing rapturously at the thousand gables of the 
Manor. House, and the score of windows, in which the sunlight was 
burning in a rosy glare. Listening to the cawing of the rooks as 
they careered overhead ; listening, also—-if I may use the expres. 
sion—to the very silence which seems to enshroud nature on such 
an evening when the spectator is solitary. 

‘‘I wonder which of those rooms she is in, now!’’ I queried to 
myself, sentimentally. Not that I said this aloud: I was rather 
nervous lest any spy should be lurking about—behind the tree, for 
instance—and overhear me. Indeed, I should have felt rather un- 
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comfortable if Mr. Harrington had even seen me loafing a about after 
I had taken my formal leave of him the day before. 

I settled it to my satisfaction that the room pretty Edith must 
occupy was a certain one, where some flowers were blooming in the 
window. I wondered whether she tended those flowers with her 
own fair hands. I wished the house would catch fire at that 
moment in order that I might rush in—and then rush out again— 
with her in my arms swooning. What gratitude would then beam 
on me from the light of those dove-like eyes! what bliss ineffable 
would be mine to know that —— 

But, stay—the window I had so etherealised is at this moment 
thrown up, and an ugly old woman, who opens it, leans out, and 
so dispells romance. 

** Does she ever think of me?’’ was my next sentimental con- 
sideration. Edith, I meant, of course, and not the ugly old 
woman. 

Then with some bitterness at heart I answered my question, 
“ Tt is not likely, a poor devil without even a name he has a right 
to! A lovely creature such as she! Would that I could die for her 
that I might prove how much I love her! 

I sighed, and I fancy that tremendous sigh escaped me audibly. 


I started from my reverie, and imagined I caught the sound of a 


light footfall, and the rustle of a dress behind me. 


My heart seemed to stop as I turned my eyes in the direction - 


and perceived, amidst the surrounding foliage, first of all a bright 
pink parasol gleaming in the evening sun; and then—but, ah ! the 
blood that rushed to my face instinctively told me that the young 
lady of my dreams was at hand. 

I advanced a step to meet her, and was not displeased to per- 
ceive a flush upon her face, also, as she now, for the first time, re- 
marked my presence. My confusion was so great, I could only bow 
and say nothing. 

After the first moment of surprise Miss Walters quickly recovered 
from any embarrassment our unexpected meeting had occasioned— 


‘at least she seemed to me perfectly calm and composed as she 


wished me good evening, and responded to the few commonplace 
remarks and compliments I stammered out as I walked slowly by 
her side. 

‘* You are going away to London, mamma tells me,’’ said she, 
presently. 

‘* Yes, to-morrow. My last evening I have saved to bid fare- 
well to the Manor Park.”’ 

‘J thought you came to do that yesterday,’’ returned she, 
smiling. 
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‘* Shall I tell you another motive, Edith—I beg your pardon ; 
MissWalters, I mean ?’’ 

** Another motive ?”’ | 

“IT was in hopes of some such lucky chance as this, that I 
might see you. I did not like the idea,of going away without a — 
single word. When I was here yesterday——”’ 

‘¢ —————-[ did not know it,” she interrupted, quickly, and her 
eye flashing with a strange light. 

** And if you had known it ?”’ 

‘If I had known it, Oliver Dalton, depend upon it I should 
have been there to wish you success in the new life that is before 
you.” 

As she spoke she raised her head with a defiant gesture, which 
I could not, for the life of me, understand. She looked very beau- 
tiful, and that was plain enough. 

‘*Thanks for your kind wishes! Both you and Mrs. Harring- 
ton have always been kind to me; too kind to me, perhaps, seeing 
my position in life. My position! Bah! Seeing I had no position 
at all—but that which bore shame and disgrace upon its very 
name,”’ 

I am aware that I spoke with bitterness in my tone. 

“There is no disgrace when there is no wrong—at least, J think 
not,’ retorted my fair companion, impetuously. Her face was 
again suffused with a slight flush, as with her eyes cast down she 
was unconsciously tapping the ground with her parasol. 

** Edith, there are not many like you—by Heaven, there are 
none like you!’’ I exclaimed, with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Forgive me 
this folly,” I added, calmly, and suppressing, by a stern effort, the 
burning expression of adoration that rose to my lips. ‘*I am 
not a fool. My position has made me wiser and older than my 
years. I was a man even when I was a child. I know too well 
the chasm which separates me from you, but what I say now I say 
in sober.earnestness and without passion. If I had rank in the 
world, and wealth and honours, I could lay them at your feet, 
Edith, and think myself honoured if you accepted them. I might 
then, perhaps, look for the day to come when you would be touched 
by the devotion of my life. I tell you this, even as I am: I would 
lay down my life to serve you, for I love you as a man only loves 
once. I tell you this merely as a simple fact. I do not ask for 
your love, Edith, because it would be a curse to you to give it to 
suchasI. But——’’ 3 

‘Oliver Dalton,” said the girl, looking at me steadily ; “I am 
-grateful for your attachment to me—but this is frenzy. You 
have said too much—I cannot stop to hear it.”’ 

She looked very pale now, and her head was haughtily erect. 
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I stood, however, in her way, so that she could not pass. 


‘* Frenzy or not, hear me to the end. I have nearly said all I 


have to say. Sometimes I have thought that, perhaps, I am not 
the ignoble thing I seem to be. My earlier history is in obscurity. 
Can I not lift the veil?’ I am not vain, Heaven knows, but I have 
some abilities; and I have taste and sentiments above the work- 
house brat I should have been had I not been spared that fate by 
charity. If I can struggle with the world and win a place there— 
1 seek no pledge from you, but this I tender—thut I will strive to 


make myself worthy of your esteem.”’ 
‘*The aspiration is creditable, be the motive what it will,”’ said 


Edith. 


She spoke in a cold voice, but a kind light shone in her soft 
blue eye. 

‘*T have told you calmly, Edith, what that motive is. My 
future life is one of hope and action. I will endeavour to make a 
way in the road of life for myself. But more than that, I will 
endeavour also to wipe out the stain which hangs like a shadow on 
my past. I will trace out the mystery in which I am enshrouded, 
link by link, until I stand betore it face to face. If I have rights 
from which I have been estranged, I will recover them from those 
who have alienated me from them. -If there be crime I will un. 
ravel it, and bring the guiity to the tribunals of justice. To this 
end I devote myself henceforti. Lam in solemn earnest. Till I 
am worthy of you, Edith, if ever, I will say no more.’’ 

“Upon my honour, I think you have said a good deal, sir, 
already, considering your years. How old are you, may I venture 
to inquire?” and she laughed playfully, and resumed her progress 
towards the house. 

“Laugh at me, Miss Walters, if you please,’’ I returned. 
** Perhaps I have been a dolt, dn idiot, to be frank with you. If 
I am a fool to love you better than all the world besides, I may 
deserve to have my folly ridiculed. But I scarcely thought that 
you, Edith, would have been the one to do it.’’ 

“Forgive me, Oliver,’’ exclaimed the girl, putting her gloved 
hand upon my shoulder, as though actuated by a sudden impulse ; 
“*I did not mean to ridicule you. On the contrary, I—I hold you 
inesteem. But—it is growing late, and I am afraid mamma will 
wonder where Tam. See, we are at the garden-gate! We must 
say good-night.”’ 

“ Good-night, Edith. God bless you 

‘‘And if good wishes, Oliver, can fulfil the hopes you have 
formed for the success of your future life, and the solution of 
mysteries of the past, be sure they will be fulfilled.’ 

Waving her hand and nodding gaily, she passed through the 
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-wicket-gate which led into the garden surrounding the Manor- 
House. 

The light of the evening  Saiamach to have disappeared with her, 
though, on looking, the moon was softly shining still. 

With a regretful sigh I returned homewards to sleep—if I could 
sleep—for the last time under my kind aunt’s roof, and then to 
begin, on the morrow, the epoch of my new life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


I START ON MY NEW CAREER. 


BEING so very young and inexperienced, and according to my 
aunt’s notion of me, so entirely incapable of taking care of myself, 
she had eagerly accepted Mr. Sullivan’s kind proposal to accom. 
pany me to town, and to see me safely installed, both in my 
situation and in comfortable lodgings (which my aunt had em- 
emphatically enjoined should especially be clean), where the people 
would look after my comfort and morals—about the latter of which 
she, good soul, was particularly solicitous—greatly magnifying, 
in her imagination, the evils and temptations to which a boy of 
sixteen, without any money, is subject in the metropolis. 

“‘T’ll go up with you, Oliver, my boy, and see you snug and 
crumpy in your new quarters before I come back aguin,”’ cried the 
good-natured little apothecary, slapping me on the back, the ever- 

ing he and my aunt had come to this arrangement. 

“You are very kind, sir, I am sure ; but I am afraid it will be 
giving you a deal of trouble ; and I havie no doubt I can manage 
all that is necessary for myself. The sooner I begin to shift the 
better.’’ 

** As for trouble, my dear boy,’’ cried the little gentleman, his 
eyes blinking, and himself skipping about the room in a state of 
nervous excitement, “it is no trouble at all. It is a duty I owe 
to my old friend, poor Mr. Dalton, and your good aunt. I don’t 
think it right that a young fellow like you should be left to shift 
for himself at the first start off of his life. Why, bless my soul! 
you don’t know what London is, with its rogues and trickeries! 
You’d be just the fello\ they’ d like to get hold of and fleece. An 
inexperienced boy like you! by George ! you wouldn’t have a rag 
left to your back.”’ 

“London must be rather a disagreeable place to live in, I’m 
afraid, sir, isn’t it ?’’ ] ventured to say ; and having some misgivings 
as to what was to becoue of me if the metropolis was anything like 
what my companion painted it. 

** Well—it’s pleasant enough for that matter, my lad,’’ returned 
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Mr. Sullivan, nodding his head to me mysteriously, as though he- 
knew a good deal about it which he didn’t like to say. 

** 1 suppose, sir, you have been there a good many times ?”’ 

“ ]—n—no ; I can’t say I’ve been there many times in my life,. 
Oliver,’’ returned he, rubbing his chin, and pretending to look in- 
differently. ‘I was up there a good many years ago when I was a 
young man, and spent a fortnight there. Gad, I shall never forget 
it! There’s not many folks in these parts, except the gentry, ’m 
thinking, who can say that.”’ 


**T’ve often heard Mr. Harrington and poor Mr. Dalton talk’ 


about it.”’ | 

“Ah, yes, my boy!’’ returned my companion, reverentially. 
“**But Mr. Dalton was a great traveller. Why, he went to Cam- 
bridge, he did.” 

I could hardly help laughing at the simplicity of the good little 
fellow, more especially at the way he dropped his voice to a 
mysterious whisper as he mentioned the word ‘‘Cambridge,’’ as. 
though a journey there was an exploit indeed. 

“True, sir,’’ I answered, with gravity. ‘‘I believe he was. 
nearly devoured by the aboriginal natives. Captain Cook was. 
another adventurer, who didn’t get off quite so well.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan shook his head, and seemed lost in meditation. 

‘ **Captain Cook ?’’ he repeated. ‘“ They did eat him, didn’t. 
ey?” 

“‘So I have read, sir. That is what one may call cooking his. 
goose ?”’ 

Mr. Sullivan, after taking a few moments to consider of it, 
laughed very heartily at this pun, though he had utterly failed to. 
perceive the sarcasm. For my part, I laughed at it very much 
also, though I must candidly confess I don’t believe there was 
much wit in it. 

Thus it was that on the—to me—ever memorable morning 
following my interview with Edith Waters, I found myself travel- 
ling towards the metropolis, with Mr. Sullivan as my guide and 
companion. That little gentleman was extremely fussy and 
nervous. He appeared terribly alarmed lest I had forgotten any- 
thing of importance in the hurry and confusion of our departure ; 
and when I had, by repeated assurances that I had forgotten 
nothing, somewhat allaved his fears on this head, he became 


fidgetty lest he had forgotten anything—whether he had brought. 


his nightcap with him, to wit: whether his housekeeper (I think I 
have not stated that Mr. Sullivan was a bachelor) had omitted to 
pack up his collars in his travelling portmanteau: whether tie 
portmanteau itself was safe under the seat of the carriage where he 
himse'f had placed it; and so forth. He was horribly nervous 
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about the draught; he changed his position and seat, I will not 
pretend to say how many times during the journey ; mildly cursing 
‘the windows and the railway directors, and vowing Tepeeeny that 
he should certainly catch his death o’ cold. 

' His necktie, also, which was rather tight, appeared to cause 
him some uneasiness ; as well as his new suit of clothes, which he 
was not quite used to ; the occasions of festivity and high days and 
holidays, upon which the little gentleman had the opportunity of 
‘wearing them in our quiet village, being very few and far between. 

Tt was not until the incessant screaming of engines on the line 
and the occasional halts of our train ; and, above all, the increasing 
number of houses and manufactories with their tail chimneys, 
warned us of our approach to London, that my companion seemed 
to forget bis troubles in the excitement of the scene; and in this 
respect I must say I was no less excited than he. The questions I 
asked would have overwhelmed any man; not him, however, for he 
was so eagerly recounting to me his recollections of the city some 
twenty or thirty years previous, that he paid but scant attention to 
aught that I said to him. 

There was ove thing which seemed to have settled upon his 
mind with all the engrossing force of a monomania—this was St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Ever since we had first thought of coming to 
London he had been incessantly talking to me about St. Paul’s. 
The cathedral, with its noble dome, was, I believe, in his estima- 
tion, the type-of London itself. If I were to say that from the 
moment our train had left Elmsly station, the little gentleman had 
been popping his head out of the window to look for St. Paul’s, 
that would, perhaps, be an exaggeration, but certainly he had 
been doing this every five minutes, from the time we were within 
twenty miles of our journey’s end. And every time he withdrew 
his head into the carriage again, and had failed to perceive the 
object of his admiration and curiosity, bis clean shaven little face 
was the picture of extreme disappointment. 

‘‘ London is a mighty place, Oliver, my boy ! Gad, when I was 
a young man, [—Huiloa! there it is !’’ the head bobbed out of the 
window. ‘* N—no, it isn’t !’’ and here the head bobbed in aguin. 

‘* What is that !’’ I demanded, popping out my head, al-o ; and, 
upon perceiving only a brick wall and a lot of chimney-pots, 
quickly withdrawing it again for an explanation. 

“St. Paul’s!’’ returned Mr. Sullivan with brevity, and very 
important and grave in his manner, cs though he had just said 
something original. 

‘*Ob,"* suid J, relieved in my mind. ‘‘ But you were guing to 
tell me something about London when you were a young man (”’ 

**Was 1?” answered Mr. Sullivan, looking surprised; ther 
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seeming to run over in his mind the concatenation of his thoughts, a 
light broke over his face. ‘* Oh, ah, I remember,” cried he; “I 
was going to tell you, my boy, that ‘when I was a young man I 
went up right into the very ball, in which four persons have been. 
known to dine together—what be you think of that!” 

“The ball ?’’ I repeated, aghast ; “ what ball ?”’ 

** Why, bless the a the ball on the top of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. And I went into the Whispering Gallery, and a gentleman. 
came up to me and asked me if he should whisper something, 
and——”’ 

But the sentence was never completed, for Mr. Sullivan’s head 
popped again out of the window ; and when he thought proper to- 
bring it into the carriage again, it was only to express his wonder- 
ment that he could not yet distinguish St. Paul’s. 

At last we arrived at the terminus—that is to say, the Bishops- 
gate terminus of the Great Eastern Railway ; and having, after 
much excitement and exertion, procured my box from the luggage- 
van, and my. companion’s own portmanteau from our own carriage 
~—which latter operation caused nearly as much anxiety as the first 
—we halted upon the platform to consider what were the best steps 
to take in the disposal of both them and ourselves. 

It appeared to me that the first thing to be done was to secure- 
temporary lodgings, where our luggage could be taken care of ; and. 
I suggested that a coffee-house would be the proper place to seek 
one. 

My companion coinciding in both these views, we quickly 
engaged a cab (or rather a railway porter engaged one for us) which 
conveyed us speedily to a handsome-looking ‘coffee. house, with gold 
fish and mutton-chops in the window in the high street. The- 
distance, I should think, must have been a gorng of-a-mile, for 
which the cabman charged us half-a-crown. Sullivan paid 
this amount with the greatest scanuaiien vadiae giviag the man. 
an additional sixpence for his civility. 

We were informed by the proprietor of the coffee-house that we 
could have accommodation in his establishment for the night, or, 
mdeed, for any number of nights we pleased; and Mr. Sullivan. 
engaged lodgings forthwith, and placed our Juggage in his charge. As. 
of course we were too excited by the novelty of our situation, and, 
too anxious to stop indoors, we sallied cut together to admire the- 
wonderful shops in Bishopsgate Street—the like of which I had 
never seen before ; and loudly, no doubt, did I express my wonder 
and delight. 

My companion was not less excited than I was: though he 
strove much to keep a dignified composure in order that he might 
the more effectually bring his own superior knowledge of London. 
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life and scenes to have its due influence over me. For instance ; 
he patronisingly informed me of the great difference the shops ex- 
hibited at night, when they were illuminated by their thousands of 
’ lights, from what they appeared by day. Again; he pointed out 
to me one of the minor theatres we passed on our way, and ex- 
plained to me that there were several theatres in London ; where- 
upon turning suddenly upon a butcher’s boy in a blue smock and a 
trencher on his shoulders, he respectfully inquired if the theatre in 
question was Drury Lane. , 

The young butcher seemed at first rather surprised at the ques- 
tion, and I thought opened his eyes very wide. He looked at Mr. 
Sullivan and then at me; and then he said ‘* Walker!’’ in a 
manner which appeared to imply his belief we were making fun of 
him. 

I must confess I thought the behaviour of the butcher very 
singular and unpolite, and Mr. Sullivan grew red in the face, and 
looked exceedingly puzzled, and a little angry as well. 

** My good friend,” said he, ‘‘ who Mr. Walker is, or what he 
has got to do with the question, I am sure I don’t know. I asked 
you a civil question, and if you can give me a plain answer, I shall 
be obliged. Is this theatre the one they call Drury Lane ?”’ 

“Drury Lane, sir?’’ repeated the young man, now with great 
politeness. ‘‘ Yes, sir, this is Drury Lane; and if you don’t 
mind waiting long enough, you'll see the Queen of England come 
by-and-bye. She’s agoin to bring the young prince, you know, 
sir, to see Macbeth.’’ And having received our thanks the butcher 
went off whistling. 

“Whenever I have occasion to accost a stranger in the London 
streets,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, with dignity, “I have always made it 
a practice to address him with the greatest civility, and you, my 
dear boy, will do well to follow my example. If I had spoken 
haughtily to this poor butcher’s boy, it is probable he would have 
taken offence, and we should not have obtained the information we 
require. As itis, he has actually volunteered information that we did 
not ask. So the Queen is coming here to-night! Bless my soul!’” 

“Shall we wait and see her, sir, I asked ?”’ feeling very loyal ; 
and wondering rather whether Her Majesty would come in her 
crown and and robes of State.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan glanced at the doors of the theatre reverentially, 
and rubbed his chin, as though perplexed with doubt. 

**Hem! Well, what do you think, my boy?’’ said he; ‘‘ shall 
we wait, or shall we go on and have a look at some of the other 
sights? Idon’t think we can be very far from St. Paul's, or the 
Tower of London.”’ 

“The Tower of London, sir ?’’ 
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** By gum, yes,my boy! We'll go and look at the Tower. 
When I was a youngster, they had a menagerie there.” 

So off to the Tower we went; and by dint of incessant 
inquiries and turning down such a number of bye streets, 
as caused my head to ache with confusion, we found ourselves pre- 
sently in the midst of a forest of shipping, which we were informed 
was tht London Docks. Ejaculations of wonder and amazement 
burst from my companion’s lips at every dozen yards we walked. 
And if such ejaculations have any effect at all, he ought to be 
happy by this time, indeed. For except the hubbub and roar of 
the streets which stunned me, nothing- could I distinctly hear but 
his perpetual ‘* Bless my soul !”’ 

‘* Why, Oliver, my lad; where on earth are we now?” cried 
he, as we suddenly found ourselves in a sort of street with very 
high black walls on both sides of us, which wound along angularly 
in such a manner that we could not see the end of them. 

“Nightingale Lane,’’ I answered, reading the name on the 
brick walls.’’ 


** Bless my heart! there don’t seem to be many nightingales, 
at any rate.”’ 

“Unless they live in the masts of ships.”’ 

**I—I tell you what, Oliver,” said Mr. Sullivan, after a 
moment's pause and hesitation. ‘I think we had better go back, 
or—or—gad so, my lad, I am afraid we shall lose our way.”’ , 

‘* I'm afraid, sir, we've lost it already.”’ 

“Eh !—well, to tell you the truth, Oliver, I’m afraid so, too.”’ 

While we were staring about in our perplexity, a dirty looking 
man with red whiskers and a straw hat and loose trousers, and 
whom we at once took to be a sailor, came slouching mysteriously 
up to Mr. Sullivan’s side. 

The sailor ducked his head, and winked knowingly. 

‘** Maybe you’d buy a little ’bacca cheap, mister ?’’ said he, im 
a hoarse whisper. And thereupon he began his pantomine of winks 
ing over again. 

“Tobacco ?”’ repeate] Mr. Sullivan, in astonishment. 

** Genuine ’bacca and no mistake, mister: look at it, mister! 
There’s been no dooty paid on that ere, or d— me if I could part 
with at sich a price.”’ 

“<But, my good man,” expostulated Mr. Sullivan, looking 
rather alarmed at the very notion of dealing with a smuggler, “ I 
don’t want any tobacco.”’ 


“You won't have sich a bargain again, mister, I can promise 
> ' 


yer 


“It’s very cheap; but—I’d rather not, thank you,’’ returned 
Mr. Sullivan, feebly. 
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Indeed, {the worthy apothecary looked so frightened that I 
thought he was going to run away. He backed up against the 
wall, but the sailor pursued him. 

‘* P’raps, then, mister,’’ said he, ‘‘ vou’d feel more disposed to 
buy a beautiful. new silver watch? My eye, that is a watch, and 
no mistake !”’ 

‘The watch was almost thrust into Mr. Sullivan’s hand, despite 
his protestatious that he had got a gold one of his own, which, in 
proof of the assertion, he pulled out of his pocket for the sailor to 
behold. 

“Then, look here, mister,’’ went on our nautical friend once 
more to the charge. ‘‘ Will you buy this here young gentleman a 
han’some pocket-knife. Come, now—to help a poor Jack tar— 
you'll do that, now, won’t yer?’ 

In hopes of getting rid of him, Mr. Sullivan gave the fellow 
half-a.crown, and presented me the pocket-knife, with a face beam. 
ing with kindness. 

The sailor overwhelmed us with thanks, and, to our great de. 
light, then left us, and was speedily out of sight. 

‘*T’m very glad he has gone ; he quite frightened me,’’ said I. 

‘* Frightened !’’ repeated my little friend, disdainfully ; ** there 
was nothing to be frightened at. In London, my boy, you’ve only 
got to call for help, and, heigh presto ! there’s a dozen policemen to 
help you in a twinkling.”’ 

However this might have been, I was very pleased with my 
knife, though when I examined it I did not think it was worth 
more than sixpence at the most, but Mr. Sullivan smiled com- 
placently when he perceived me admiring it. 

The shades of dusk were now coming on, and as we thought we 
should be rather too late to behold the Tower, even if we succeeded 
in finding our way there, Mr. Sullivan proposed that we should 
retrace our way to Shoreditch, and so bring our expedition for the 
day to an end. 

This, however, we found no easy task, as when we were con- 
gratulating ourselves we had nearly reached our destination, we 
discovered: that we had utterly lost ourselves in a labyrinth of 
Jewish clothes marts, at the back of the Minories. As for asking our 
way, we speedily found that to be perfectly useless, since the 
answers we received were so contradictory and bewildering, that our 
heads ached in trying to remember them. How we should have 
reached Shoreditch that night I know not, unless the happy thought 
had struck me of hiring a cab. Mr. Sullivan, grasping eagerly at 
the idea, and a cab passing by at the moment, we told the man 
where we wanted to go to; and soon had the satisfaction of know- 
ing we were being driven thither at full speed. 
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Mr, Sullivan threw himself back in his seat, and began roaring 
with 

Filled with astonishment at this eccentric behaviour, I de- 
‘manded of him what was the matter. Some time elapsed, how- 
ever, before he could sufficiently control his hilarity to respond. 

“Tam laughing,’ quoth he, ‘‘ at that queer sailor fellow.” 

“ Indeed !” said I, wondering what he could find so humorous 
in him. 

“*The idea of his wanting—he, he, he—to palm off upon me, 
his trumpery watch, when I—ha ! ha! ha !—when I have got such 
an excellent one of my own. Why, Oliver, do you know what my 
watch cost ?’’ 

* No, sir; how much ?”’ 

“Ten guineas, sir, upon my honour.” 

“ Then it ought to be good.’’ 
**Good! ba, ha, ha! ve he, he hed ts ware yt ! I bought it. 
when I was in London before, and—eh ! Bless my soul !”’ 

He stopped suddenly in the midst of his uproarious mirth, and 
his face assumed an expression of blank dismay. 

** Bless my soul !’’ he ejaculated again. 

“ What is the matter, sir ?’’ I asked. 

“ By Jove it is gone.” 

** What is gone ?”’ 

“* My watch !’’ answered my poor friend, with.a groan. 

“The sailor must have stolen it, you may depend.”’ 

Mr. Sullivan groaned dismally again. 

*‘T am almost afraid, Oliver,’’ said he, ‘* that he has.”’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
CROCODILES AND LIZARDS IN SYRIA. 


THE existence of the crocodile in Syria and the Holy Land, al. 
though known to the ancients and even to the Crusaders, has only 
been re-determined in quite recent times; and the existence in the 
same countries of a monstrous lizard—the waran of the Arabs and 
monitor of naturalists—of which there are supposed to be two. 
species, has never obtained the attention which it deserves, more 
especially as aiding in the interpretation of some passages of Holy 
Writ. 

Herodotus says that the Egyptians called crocodiles Xapwa:, 
which, according to Sir G. Wilkinson, is a corruption of Msah 
or Emsooh. According to Strabo, the crocodiles of Egypt were 
known by the name of Xovyws (Suchus), from an Egyptian 
word supposed to have been Souch or Soucha, perhaps applied solely 
to sacred animals. The French naturalist, De Blainville, dis- 
tinguishes twe species—one Kamses—a ferocious species—the other 
the Sucko, which he says probably gave its name to Succoth, 
and was worshipped by the Egyptians and the Syrians. 

It is important to remark here that Spanheim, in his remarks on 
the life of Isidorus by Damascius, expresses the opinion that Suchus 
may be no crocodile, but the great monitor lizard; and it is not 
improbabie that the same laxity in the application of proper names. 
which is traceable in the Oriental languages, and in the Greek, 
where the original meaning of KpoxodeAos in the Ionic is ** lizard,’’ 
and even in modern tongues, has allowed the word to be vaguely 
applied to denote Saurians. 

Many examples might be adduced from classical literature to. 
attest to this fact,—One will suffice. The spring of Azaritea,. 
which was situated above Chrysopolis and the Chalcedonic temple, 
on the Asiatic side of the Thracian Bosphorus, was described as 
containing crocodiles. It is evident that these could have only been. 
small epecies of lizards, probably newts. Stephanus calls the foun- 
tain Zareta and the lizards Zaretii. 

It is probable that the ‘‘ Dragon Well”’ at Jerusalem (now the- 
“ Fountain of Gideon’’), of Nehemiah ii. 13, owed its older appella- 
tion to a circumstance of a similar character. 

The Greeks had} their Apollo Lavpoxroves, the Lizard-killer; 
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-of whom there are two figures in marble in the Villa Borghese, and 
one in bronze in the Villa Albani. Winckleman in his ‘‘ History 
‘of Ancient Art among the Greeks ’’ (Lodge’s Trans. p. 236) declares 
that the first-mentioned figures exhibit indisputably the most 
beautiful youthful legs and knees of the male sex. 

During the Roman sway in Egypt, crocodiles had not dis- 
appeared from the Lower Nile, for Seneca and others allude to a 
great battle fought by them and a shoal of dolphins in the Herac- 
leotic branch of the Delta. Durjng the decline of the state even 
the hippopotamus reappeared about Pelusium, and, according %0 
Radzivil, was shot there in the sixteenth century. 

The existence of the crocodile in Syria has attracted as yet little 
attention. It was sufficient that the inspired writers were supposed, 
in their references to this great reptile,to have had the Nilotic 
crocodile in view, and further consideration of the subject was dis- 
missed. We find, however, as far back as the times of Xenophon 
an allusion, when describing the Gates of Cilicia and Syria, to the 
river Kersus. ‘This river, or rivulet, for it does not merit the name 
of river, corresponds to the Kersias of Ptolemy and the crocodilon 
flumen of some writers. It was also called Andricus by Pliny, 
who, however, noticed the mons crocodilus in connection with it. 
It is now called Merkez Su. The distinguished French Annotaters 
of Pancoucke’s Pliny, pointed out the identity between the word 
Kersus and the Egyptian Kamses. ‘The same word, derived from 
a Syriac idiom, is met with in the Axio-kersus or Akio-kersa of the 
Samo-Thracian mysteries, and has been explained by Zoéga as the 
type of great fecundator or fecundatrice—the great number of eggs 
laid by the. crocodile being well-known, and the mysteries of the 
‘Cabiri, were for the same reason derived by the Samothracians from 
Egypt. Hence Pliny’s acceptance of Andricus for Kersus. (‘ Trav. 
in the Track of the Ten Thousand,’’ p. 58.) This typification of 
powers of fecundation may also have had something to do with 
Egyptian crocodile-worship, which Lacepéde or Buffon looked upon 
in the then imperfect state of the inquiry as originating from their 
inspiring terror by their ravages. (‘‘Nat. Hist. of ‘Ovi iparous Quadru- 
peds,’’ by Kerr. -vol. i. p. 292.) There are neither crocodiles nor 
monitors in the river at the present time—and from its small size, 
the short distance it has to run from the crocodile mountain to the 
sea, and the little marsh which it forms, it is probable that the said 
crocodile was merely a large lizard. 

In the time or the Crusades, crocodiles are also said to have 
been met with in the lake east of Marash (ancient Germanicia in 
Taurus), whence it was designated by the historians of the Crusades 
as crocodilorum lacus, and it is still known by the same name moiat 
el Temsah by the Arabs. This circumstance caused the lake to be 
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confounded with the Kersus in Cilicia, and it is probable that the- 

reptile met with in it is also some gigantic species of lizard. Al- 
endl the Arabs have the name of waran for the latter, they may 
also apply the word temsah to them, in the light of small croco- 
diles, just as the same word temsche was anciently applied on the 
Danube and the Scheldt to the sturgeon. 

On the occasion of the first descent of the river Euphrates by 
steam, a large saurian was observed basking on a sandy island in. 
the upper part of the river, and at a point where it was of con- 
siderable width, and the reptile consequently at some distance, so 
that it was supposed at the time, from its great length, to be a 
crocodile. As, however, numerous large monitors were met with 
lower down, but no crocodiles, it was afterwards supposed that it 
must also have been simply a great river lizard. These lizards. 
attain a length of from three to four feet, while another species of 
the same genus, called waran al hard, supposed to be the Monitor 
Arenarius, and which lives more on the land, is stated to attain 
from six to nine feet in length. On the Euphrates, however, the 
same species of monitor was found dwelling in holes on the banks of 
the river, and on the mainland in desolate spots, more particularly 
amid ruins, as at Rakkah, a favourite sojourn of the Khalif Harun 
ar Rashid, and where they positively abounded. 

Dr. Robinson believes the Monitor of Western Asia to be the 
same as that of the Nile, thé Waran of Egypt, and the Lacerta 
Nilotica of Hasselquist and Forskal (Hasselquist’s Reise, p. 361. 
Forskal, Descrip. Animalium, p. 13), and this is probably the case. 
When off the western coast of the Dead Sea, Dr. Robinson’s guides. 
killed, an immense lizard, which, he says, “we at first had 
taken for a serpent ; it measured three feet eight inches from the 
head to the tip of the tail. The Arabs did not know it (?), but 
our Egyptian servants instantly recognised it as the Waran of 
Egypt”’ (“ Bib. Res.’ vol. 2, p. 258). “The length here given coin- 
cides with what was gener ally observed on the Euphrates. ‘* Lacerta 
Arabice Cubitales,’’ says Pliny, upon which Cuvier remarks that the 
monitor is known to surpass that length. 

The monitor is said to have obtained its name from its giving 
notice of the approach of crocodiles by a peculiar noise, which is 
best described as wailing. 


“A wailing like the dragons.”—Mic. i. 8. 


It likewise, as was observed by Bertrandon de la Broquiére, emits 
a sharp cry, like a child when attacked or ill-treated. The South 
American Tupinambis has been called Salvator or Salvaguardia, 
from the same peculiarity of warning persons of the vicinity of 
crocodiles. ! 
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The effect upon the individual of meeting one of these gigantic 


lizards, or three or four together, as has happened to the writer, is 


best conveyed by the following amusing anecdote. 

- Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, who is described as Lord of Vieux 
‘Chateau, counsellor and first esquire—carver to the most redoubted 
Lord Philip, of Burgundy, was travelling in 1432-33 from Gaza 
to St. Catherine, in the company of those doughty champions of 
‘Christ, Sir Andee de Toulongeon, Pierre de Vaudrei, Godefroi de 
Toisi, and Jean de la Roe. 

“We thus travelled,’’ Bertrandon relates, “two days in the 
Desert, absolutely without seeing anything deserving to be related. 
‘Only one morning, I saw, before sunrise, an-animal running on four 
legs, about three feet long, but scarcely a palm in height. The 
Arabians fled at the sight of it, and the animal hastened to hide 
itself in a bush close by. Sir Andrew and Pierre de Vaudrei dis- 
mounted, and pursued it, sword in hand, when it began to cry like 
a cat on the approach of a dog. Pierre de Vaudrei struck it in the 
back with the point of his sword, but did it no harm, from its being 
covered with scales like a sturgeon. It sprung at Sir Andrew, 
who, with a blow from his sword, cut the neck partly through, and 
flung it om its back, with its feet in the air, and killed it. The 
head revembled that of a large hare; the feet were like the hands 
of a young child, with a pretty long tail like that of the large green 
lizard. Our Arabs and interpreter told us it was very dangerous.”’ 
(T. Wright, ‘‘ Early Travels in Palestine,” p. 289). Notwithstand- 
ing the vagueness of the description given, it was evidently a 
waran, and it is no wonder that from its size, this gigantic lizard 
should have been sometimes confounded with a small crocodile. 

The original dragon has been further commemorated by 
naturalists, by having its name attached to a family of lizards, 
which, having six false ribs supporting a wing-shaped extension of 
the skin, are enabled to fly short distances. Unlike the dragons of 
old, they are very harmless little animals. Another small lizard, the 
Lacerta dracunculus of Linnzeus, was also so named from supposed 
analogies. One of the monitors of South America was also called 
Lacerta dracena, by Linneus. 

Lastly, a fossil flying lizard has been found in the lias of Dorset- 
shire, of which the late Dean Buckland said, ‘‘ it is a monster 
resembling nothing that has ever been seen or heard of upon earth, 
cxcepting the dragons of romance and heraldry.’’ It is needless to 
remark that the analogies thus established by naturalists do not 
refer so much to the original myth, as to the transformations to 
which it was subjected by a poetic mythology and legendary 
romance. ‘hey may, however, be said to represent an abstract 

idea—the nature of which'has not before been made very clear or 
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apparent—just as the than and thannin did with the Hebrews of 
old, the tennanim did with the Arabs, and the dragon did with the 
Greeks and Romans. The fossil forms of saurians discovered by 
geologists give additional testimony to the great ia that the 
imagination of man can never outstrip nature. 

The applications of the word dragon have been very numerous. 
In astronomy,we have, besides, a constellation so called, the dragon’s 
head and tail, as significative of the two points wherein the ecliptic 
is intersected by the orbits of the plancts : 


“My father compounded with my mother 
Under the dragon’s tail.” Lear, 1, 2. 


In zoology, we have, as before se2n the amphibious reptiles 
called draconide or dragons, from having wings, as also the 
Callionymus (dragon-fish or dragonet) ; the dragon-fly (Libellula), 
the dragon-shell, and even dracunculi, or guinea-worms. In botany, 
we have the dracena, the dracocephalum, the dracunculus, the 
dracophyllum, and dragon’s blood. In chemistry, we have dracina 
and draconin. 

Yet so austere is modern science that, while all these terms may 
be found in modern encylopedias and dictionaries of science, the 
partly mythical and partly legendary dragon, from which they 
derived their names, is ignominiously excluded. This we hold to 
be a mistake. A tradition which dates from such remote antiquity, 
a term adopted by the translators of the Bible, a legend adopted by 
most nations through all times, and a myth beloved by kings, by 
poets, and by people, is, if it were on!v out of respect for the 
vagaries of the human mind when unis ersally accepted, worthy of 
some consideration. “Nothing can be more unphilosophical than to 
discard an idea universally received and ever popular because it 
cannot be classed among actual things. The very fact of its having 
given its name‘to so many objects that can be so classed, demands 
some explanation of its nature or character. 

Mr. Mark Anthony Lower makes a curious remark in his 
‘* Curiosities of Heraldry.”” When speaking of the dragon, he says : 
‘* Tn our days nothing of the kind is to be seen, excepting a harm. 
less animal hunting its insects. The light of these days has driven 
the fiery dragon to take refuge among nations not yet visited by the 
light of civilisation.’’ The fact is that naturalists gave the name 
of dragon to the flying lizard, simply because it has membranous 
expansions which, to a certain extent, answered the purposes of 
flight, and this was one of the legendary properties of the dragon 
lizard or serpent. But to say that ‘‘ the light of these days has 
driven the fiery dragon to take refuge among nations not yet visited 
by the light of civilisation,’ is about the same as to say that the 









invention of the French dragon, and the English dragoon, has had ~ 
the same result. The one has just as much superseded the dragon 
of antiquity as the other. 

Notwithstanding the doubts expressed as to whether the river 
Kersus and the crocodile lake of the Crusaders, the moiat et 
Temsah, also, of the Arabs, received their names from the former 
existence there of real crocodiles, the existence of such in the rivers 
of Syria hus been placed beyond doubt by recent researches and 
discoveries. A German naturalist—Dr. Roth—first discovered the 
relics of these reptiles in the sands of the Zerka and the Difleh, two 
little rivers of Palestine, which flow into the Mediterranean between 
Jafia and Acre. M. Alfred Maury, in reporting this discovery 
(Bul. de la Soc. de Geo., tome xvii. p. 62), justly designates it as a 
fact of great importance to Biblical interpretation. The high repu- 
tation which Dr. Roth enjoys as a naturalist does not permit it 
for a moment to be believed that he made any confusion between 
the relics of saurians of the tribe Crocodile and the Lacertinide, 
to the tribe which the Monitors, Ameivas, and Draccenas belong. 

We have, then, thus by this positive discovery of the relics of 
crocodiles in the rivers of Palestine, an explanation of the state- 
ments made by Pliny and Strabo that there were a town called that 
of the crocodiles, and a river of the same name (Fit oppidum Cro. 
codilén est flumen, Pliny v. 19), and which Strabo placed between 
Accho and Cesarea, in the district in which Dr. Roth found the 
relics. 

The tradition was, however, by no means extinct. Pococke 
noticed the river Zerka, as a mere stream fordable in places, in 
others deep, and as being the ancient crocodile river. The keeper 
of the Mosque el Haram told Dean Stanley that the river was 
called Moi Temsah, or the ‘‘ crocodile water,’’ and he described 
without prompting, that he had seen in it creatures nearly_as long 
as a boat,with long tails like lizards (“‘ Sinai and Palestine,’’ p. 271 ; 
Kenrick’s “ Phoenicia,’ p. 24). 

It would also appear from a passage in M. de Sauley’s Voy. 
autour de la Mer Morte, that the same name of Moi Temsah is like- 
wise given to the Nahr Arsuf, no doubt from the presence of the 
same reptile in its waters. 

Rabbi Joseph Schwartz alludes in his ‘‘ Descriptive Geography 
of Palestine ’’ (Leeser’s transl., p. 295) to the existence of the 
crocodile (al Buda) on the shore of the Mediterranean, near Cheifa 
(Kaifa) and Cesarea, but he adds it is not above two feet in 
length 

**Connected with this river,’’ says Dr. Robinson in his work on 
the Physical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 174, and speaking 
of the Nahr ez Zerka, “there is a popular tradition that it is in- 
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habited by crocodiles ; and the natives sometimes still call it Maat 
Temsah, “ crocodile water.”’ Strabo speaks of the name of a former 
twin Crocodilon, between Akka and Casarea ; Pliny has the same, 
and gives the name likewise to a river. The tradition first appears 
in the time of the Crusades (how can that be when it is traced 
down to’ the time of Pliny and Strabo?), and is also mentioned by 
travellers down to the present time. There is much strong asser- 
tion ; but it does not appear that any person, whether native or 
foreigner, has ever himself actually seen a living crocodile in this 
region.”” (Strabo, 16, 2, 27, p. 758. Plin. Nat. Hist., 5, 17. 
Vinisauf, in Bohn’s Chronicles of the Crusaders, p. 230. Pococke ii. 
i, p. 58. See other historical notices in Tobler, Dritte, Wander- 
“ung, pp. 375-378. 

In more recent times the Rev. J. Zeller, missionary at Nazareth, 
obtained and brought to this country the skeleton of a crocodile, 
which was killed in the river Zerka by a person known to the 
missionary, and which is about ten feet in length. 

But the most interesting narrative of modern times times, and 
the most significant, is that contained in Mr. Macgregor’s ‘‘ Rob 
Roy on the Jordan,’’ in which delightful book that gentleman 
describes his meeting with a crocodile in the river Kishon, which 
waters the plain of Esdraelon. 

Mr. Macgregor relates the occurrence as follows :—‘‘ It was 
now time for breakfast, so my bag was drawn out, and the 
viands spread on deck, while the canoe floated gently about 
twenty feet from the southern bank. Here an event happened 
which was totally unexpected, and exceedingly interesting. My 
paddle was at the time across the deck, and I was lolling in the 
** well,’’ as if on a couch, for it was quite impossible to land on any 
part of Kishon’s banks. I was dipping a little tin drinking-can 
with my hand dabbling in the water, when a strange sound was 
heard quite near—a measured breathing, gurgling, hissing sound. 
After this had been repeated, I turned quietly round to look. 
Within a foot of my paddle, and close to my boat, and just by my 
hand, I saw the nose -and mouth of a crocodile! For a second or 
two my eyes were fixed on this extraordinary apparition as if spell. 
bound by aserpent’s gaze. The nose was dark grey in colour, 
smooth and rounded, and it stuck out above water. The mouth 
was open, and the water gurgled out and in. Not the slightest 
doubt had 1 that this was the face of a crocodile, though from its 
position behind me in the muddy water, and because my head was 
low, I did not see its eyes. A crocodile’s head had long ago been 
familiar to me, for I had seen, quite near, at least fifty of them in 
the Upper Nile, and for twenty years the face of one of those I shot 
has been resting exactly opposite io the seat where this is written. 
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he mann er of swimming also, with the nose out of water, and the 
mouth opened towards the flowing stream, was precisely what is so 
often noticed on the Nile, and the very first crocodile I had met in 
Neve was exactly in the same position, having come to the surface, 

like this one here, to bask in the sun. Hastily rising from my 
lounge, I grasped the paddle, but was doubtful whet to do with it. 
If I struck the animal, he might lash his tail and injure the boat. 
If I dipped the paddle gently, it would bring my hand quite close 
to his mouth, and an unsophisticated crocodile would, very pro-. 
bably, snap at such a tempting morsel, though those more knowing 


ones on the Nile are shy, because they learn by experience that . 


men mean guns, and guns mean bullets, and though bullets do not 
always mean death, or even wounds to the crocodile, yet they some- 
times scratch his sleepy scales. Cautiously, then, I dipped the 
blue paddle-blade, and the nose and mouth went down, and the 
Rob Roy dashed to the middle of the river, for there it would be 
safer, as the crocodile prefers to attack near the shore.’ 

Upon examining the muddy banks of the river afterwards, Mr. 
Macgregor says he found numerous footprints, which seemed to be 
those of crocodiles, and whilst doing so, he felt a crocodile bump 
against the bottom of his canoe. Ti he existence of crocodiles in the 
Kishon, the same writer observes, seems to have been unknown to 
the natives, but Rabbi Schwarz says, ‘‘ The crocodile, Al Buda, is 
met with on the shore of the Mediterranean, near Cheifa and 
Cesarea, but it is not above two feet in length.’ This would be, 

probably, a monitor. 

Mr. Macgregor and Captain Warren also sought for traces of 
crocodiles in the Jordan, but without finding any, the river was, 
however, very high at the time, and the Arabs seemed in no way 
surprised that they were looking out for a Timsah. Dr. Barclay, 
an eminent missionary in J erusalem, told Mr. Macgregor that a few 
years ago one of his congregation came back from Jordan mourning 
the sudden death of a fellow-traveller, who, he said, was carried 
away before his eyes by some animals in the water. This may 
have been, as in the case of young Tobias, a gigantic silurus, but 
that is not likely. The difficulty in the point lies in no crocodile 
having been as yet discovered in the greater rivers of Western Asia, 

as the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Jordan. It iseven questionable 
if they did exist in the lesser rivers in the Mediterranean, and if, as 
has been argued by some, they were not brought there by Egyptians, 
who, when they settled at Tenty ra, or ‘Tantura, ‘* brought their 
gods with them.”” But this is not at all a likely thing, for there 
is every evidence of these great saurians hav ing frequented most of 


the great rivers. that 4ow into the Sind: detenmeain in ancient 
ees. 
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Many circumstances, more particularly recorded through the 
medium of romance, tend to show that the crocodile not only 
‘tenanted, in old times the rivers of Syria, but also those on the 
European side of the Mediterranean. Thus it has been argued that 
the exploit of Dieudénné de Bozon, Knight of St. John, who, when 
@ young man, slew the dragon of Rhodes, must be regarded as a 
combat with a crocodile, which may have been carried northwards 
by the regular current of the Eastern Mediterranean; for so a 
picture, still extant, is said to represent the Hawan Kebir, or 
‘*Great Beast ’’—a picture necessarily painted anterior to the ex. 
pulsion of the knights in 1480. As De Bozon died Grand Master 
of the Order at Rhodes in 1353, and the spoils of the animal long 
remained hung up in a church, there is not any reason to doubt 
the fact, though most of the recorded circumstances may be 
fabulous. Other paintings by the same artist, said to have been 
Sebastian of de Firenze, pupil of Cimabue, show that he did not 
represent grand masters later than Gio de Lartin, who was elected 
1437, and died 1454. 

The island of Rhodes appears to have been always celebrated 
for its serpents, and was hence called Ophiusa, as we learn from 
Stephanus, Pliny, and others, and Bochart would go a step further, 
for the dragon being in the Chaldaic and Syriac, jarod or yarod, the 
Phoenicians called it by apheresis Rod—all the difference being 
between 7 and 4°. (Bochart, Geo. Sac. tom. il. p. 398.) 

The distinguished naturalist and ripe scholar, Colonel Hamilton 
Smith, was inclined to believe that all the ancient Greek and the 
later Mediterranean dragons, as those of Naples, Arles, &c., where 
they are not allegorical, were derived from the presence of crocédiles. 

The church of St. Anthony at Arles is said to have long pre- 
served the spoils of the monster called Tarasque, and which gave 
its name to Tarascon on the Rhone, by the side of the relics of the 
saint, to whom the church is dedicated. ‘‘ Templum sancti Antonii, 
in quo reliquiz ejus argento desaurato inclusse exuvie item croco- 
dili.”” (Jodoci Sinceri Itinerarium Gallia, Amstelodami, 1649.) 

Amedée Pichot, in his entertaining little work called ‘* Arlé- 
siennes,”’ argues that the man in bronze—the porte-lance or Doro- 
phorus at the same city, represents the brave knight who delivered 
the territory from the ravages of the ‘‘ Tarasque.”’ 

The memory of “ La Tarasque ’’ was long preserved in Tarascon 
by an annual Whitsuntide festival, in which figured a kind of 
dragon, which was brought in by the porte Jarnéques. 

The most remarkable feature in these knightly romances is that 
they also carry monsters of a similar character into rivers which 
flow into the Atlantic. A curious instance in point is afforded in 
the discovery of the remains of a crocodile under the foundations of 
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the Tuileries at Paris. The circumstance is recorded by M. 
Edward Fournier, in his Histoire du Pont Neuf, tome i, p. 20, 21, 
from a MS. of the XVth century, entitled Thédtre des plus belles 
villes du Monde Bibliothéque Imperiale, No. 10,274. A tradition 
attached itself to the fact, that the Kings of France should subject 
the country watered by the Nile, and it was revived by Napoleon 
Bonaparte when about to invade Egypt. 

It can be easily understood of relics found under such circum- 
stances, deeply buried in thg old alluvium of the Seine, that they — 
belong toa different geological age, and when the climate may have 
differed from what its is now. But what are we to say of the 
dragon of Southampton Water combatted by its ancient city 
knights, to “la Gargouille ’’ of Rouen on the Seine, and to the so- 
called “ Béte du Gevaudon,”’ the old name of a district of the Lot, 
a tributary to the Garonne? The last instance alone being ex- 
plained by referring it to some wild animal, which came down from 
the Auvergne to devastate the neighbouring districts in the middle 
ages. The figure of a chained crocodile, it is to be observed, 
appears on the ancient coins of Nismes, in Gaul. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CROCODILE 
IN PALESTINE. 


WOULD you care to learn the reason 
Why the ungainly crocodile— 
Why the vagabond Behemoth 
Left of old’ his native Nile— 


Left the sunny land of Egypt 

Where he owned full many a shrine,— 
Came to settle in the rivers, 

In the fens of Palestine ? 


We who know the whys and wherefores, 
We will weave his tale for you ; 
When you've listened to my legend, 

You will say,—‘ it must be true!’ 
When the mighty Queen of Sheba, 
From her kingdom of the South, 
Came, in state, to hear the wisdom 
Flowing from the sage’s mouth. 
Solomon, to do her honour, 
Took her, on a tour, to see 
All the glory of his kingdom, 
And proclaimed a jubilee. 
Aye, and summoned to his levée 
All his vassals, then and there, 
Tenants of the land and water, 
Spirits of the earth and_air— 
All the mighty sons of Eblis, 
All the Efreet’s kith and kin, 
All the fairest of the Peris, 
All the swiftest of the Djnin.! 


From all quarters of the compass 
All the summoned lieges came ; 

Such the power of his signet, 
Such the magic of the name, 


By some mighty seraph graven « 
On the jewel of his ring, 

When the crowning gift of wisdom 
Was conceded to the king, 





‘ Written “;Djinn” by the French, and Genii in some versions of the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
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With a superhuman knowledge 
Of the diverse forms of speech, 

1 | Which of old the great Creator 
| To His creatures deigned to teach. 
a From the thickets of the Jordan, 

| From the thorn brakes of the plain, 

| Came the taWny lion, fawning, 
| | In his majesty of mane. 
L | 

: 

| 

: 





From the snowy crest of Hermon, 
From his dim and dismal lair, 

| From the crags among the mountains, 

| Camie the shaggy, shambling bear. 


i | From the myrtle glens of Carmel, 
P| Where he owns a darksome cave, 
Laughing, came the striped hyena, 
Though he was a dastard knave. 


With unwonted ruth the panther 

Turned, unsated, from his prey ; 
Wolves forebore their plots of pillage— 
Left the lambkins to their play. 


Wild-boars, in the forest browsing, 
Sheathed for him their cruel tusks ; 

Left for him their favourite pastures, 
Left for him their dainty husks. 


At his bidding howling jackals, 
Prowling foxes blithely came ; 
Burly buffaloes and bison, 
All consented to be tame. 


E’en the much-enduring camel 
Seemed content, for once, to waive 

Her loug-cherished right of protest— 
Seemed for once a willing slave. 


That proud levée was attended 
By the timid deer and fawus, 
Fresh from Carmel's leafy thickets, 
Fresh from Sharon’s lovely lawns. 
By lithe herds of dappled roedeer,‘ 
By light troops of shy gazelles ; 
By lone antelopes and wild-goats 
From the lonely crags and fells. 


E’en the lordly Ibex quitted 
His domain of purple hills, 
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And the porcupine came rattling 
In his mail of bristling quills. 
All in turn professed allegiance 
All did homage in their turn, 
But the great Behemoth only 

Had his lesson yet to learn. 


This is what Behemoth rising 
Slowly from the river bed, 

With a fluency surprising 
For so huge a monster, said : 

Never an obeisance paying, 
Heedless of all courtly laws, 

Wildly yawning, and displaying 
The grim chasm of his jaws. 

*“* Mighty monarch, for thy joyance 
I have journeyed from the Nile, 

Vastly to my own annoyance, 
Through the Desert many a mile. 


We are not of courtly mettle 
Like this sycophantic train ; 

In thy puny streams to settle 
We should one and all disdain. 


Wherefore, then, so overweening ; 
Wherefore rout me from my realm ? 
I have come—but only meaning 
All thy pride to overwhelm. 
If I purposed to enslave thee 
Know that I’m a royal Djinn ; 
All thy spearsmen could not save thee 
Once the struggle should begin. 


But I claim a tribute merely 

From my would-be lord to-day— 
Just a modest tribute yearly 

To my treasury thou shalt pay. 


Five young maidens, sweet and tender— 


Of the stoutest guardsmen five, 
For thy tribute thou shalt render— 
In my kingdom they shall wive— 


They shall bear me infant treasures— 
Feasting on fair infant limbs, 

I shall spurn my ancient pleasures— 

Spurn the sweetest fish that swims. 
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Ah! I see that thou art quaking ! 
I will Nile-wards wend my way, 
Of my tribute only taking 
Just an earnest for to-day— 
Surely thou woyldst not deny me! 
Envy me my modest cheer ! 
Deem it wisdom to defy me, 
Tell me Beauty is too dear? 
So Behemoth—but behind him 
Hovered Djinns and at his side, 
** Go, my faithful ones, and bind him !’’ 
Quick as thought, the king replied. 
Quick as thought they flew and seized him, 
Quick as thought they tied him down ; 
Of his ring of Djinnship eased him, 
Eased him of his Dival crown— 
Caged him in a crate of treble : 
Trelliced palm-work wrought with care, 
Brought the great dumb-foundered rebel 
Up for judgment then and there. 
Not a symptom of repentance 
Did the vanquished Djinn evince— 
Not a plea in bar of sentence 
Did he utter—no, nor wince. 
When the monarch thus proceeded 
‘* Never more, O crocodile, 
Shall thy royal will be heeded 
In thy ancient realm the Nile. 
** Djin, from this day forth no longer, 
Merely reptile thou shall be ; 
No more honoured than the conger 
In the caverns of the sea ! 
‘¢TIn the waters of the Kishon, 
In the Zerka’s foaming flood, 
Thou shall scare the thirsty bison 
Wading in the treacherous mud. 
‘But the Nile, thy native river, 
Thou shalt never more behold ; 
For long ages thou shall shiver 
In the gripe of Syrian cold. 
“ No more temples, no more altars, 
Shall be raised to kin of thine— 
Nor their name in sacred psalters 
Kindle rhapsodies divine. ' 
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“ Men, their votaries once, shall hound them 





Till their life seem bought too dear, 
Myriad missiles whizzing round them, 
Whizziug daily im their ear. 





* Through their good proof-armour crashing, 


Crashing through the horny scales— 
Till, the waters idly lashing, 
All their misspent vigour fails. 


‘** But when, after length of ages, 
Egypt knows thy race no more, 

When the unequal conquest rages 
Only on the Nubian shore, 


‘* When the teeming tribes of fishes 
Freely roam the lower Nile, 

Doomed no more to grace the dishes 
Of the dainty crocodile, 


“In the Kishon and the Zerka 
Still thy brood shall aye be seen ; 
There shall never fail to lurk a 
Reptile ’neath their banks of green. 
“So to stigmatise seditior 
So to testify the doom 
Which consigns thee to punition, © 
And thy Djinnship to the tomb.”’ 


So the judgment was delivered 

And the court forthwith adjourned ; 
But the culprit never quivered 

When his final doom he learned. 


Then they seized his humbled Djinnship 
In a tumult of applause, 
Heedless of his lofty kinship— 
Heedless of his gnashing jaws. 
Seized and hauled him, after session, 
To the Kishon’s turbid flood, 
There they left him in possession 
Of his puny realm of mud; 


There they left him ringless, wingless, 
On the confines of the shore ; 

Left him speechless, morne and leechless 
Just a reptile, nothing more! 


HERBERT NOYES. 








, Norz.—The Crocodiles are now almost banished to Nubia; they are ver 
scarce North of the First Cataract. 
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_ CHAPTER VI. 
GALLIVANTING. 


AFTER a storm comes a calm, and the next morning was bright 
and pleasant. Mr. Withers was on the poop when Harry went on 
deck. | 

“Glad to see you, sir, 
Withers ?”’ 

“* Mrs, Withers is better, sir,’’ he replied; ‘‘she was able to 
take some toast and claret for breakfast. Did you sleep in the 
gentleman’s cabin, Mr. Travers: I did not see you. There was only 
that mounseer there when I went to bed, and I’m blessed if he 
don’t sleep in his spectacles. What awful dreams a person must 
have if he dreams with his spectacles on! By-the-bye, Mr. 
Travers,’’ he continued, ‘‘do you not consider those French parties 
asa gallivanting lot ?”’ 

** In what way,’’ said Harry. 

“ Well,”’ replied Mr. Withers, ‘‘ towards the tender sex gener- 
ally, as one might say ?”’ 

“* People certainly do give the French credit for great gallantry,’” 
said Harry. 

“*] will just tell you something in confidence,’’ whispered Mr. 
Withers. ‘* You noticed our stewardess ?”’ 

“You mean the steward’s wife who attends to the ladies’ cabin,’” 
asked Henry ? 

‘* Precisely ! Now she’s a pretty little sort of woman, and last 
night after I left you, I just stopped to speak to her in the passage 
to ask if my wife was all right, and I passed some remarks in a 
pleasant kind of way, and perhaps I pinched her cheek in fun, or 
my arm got round the waist ; but she pushed me away and laughed 
and says she—‘ You gentleman are all alike, and I’ve half a mind 
to tell your good lady.’ ‘ Oh don’t worry her for nothing,’ said I. 
“You deserve it,’ said she ; “ you ain’t half a husband. Why, that 
French gentleman has asked me five times this evening how your 
good lady was while you was a drinking in the cabin, and never 

thinking of her.’ Now, Mr. Travers, that looks bad, don’t it. 
What the deuce does he want with my wife? it shows such a want 
of principle, don’t it, that trifling with other people’s wives? Mrs. 
Withers don’t know any French, that’s one good job, and I'll take 


he exclaimed; ‘‘how is Mrs. 
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care she don’t learn. I'll drop this conversation book of mine- 
overboard. Here’s a whole chapter of conversation between lovers. 
Oh, laws, supposing she got hold of that !”’ : 

‘‘T would not bother myself,” said Harry ; ‘‘ it was just polite- 
ness, and nothing else.”’ 

“ Maybe so,”’ said Mr. Withers, ‘‘ but I'll keep my eye on the 

ntleman for all that.” 

A few hours later Mrs. Withers made her first appearance on. 
deck—she was a stout, good-looking woman, fair, fat, and forty. 
Her eyes were blue, and her hair a pretty shade between yellow 
and red. - Altogether, she looked as if once upon a time, she had 
been very pretty, and had, by no means, lost all pretensions to 
beauty yet. So thought Mr. Withers as he carefully assisted her, 
and placed shawls and wrappers for her upon the top of the sky- 
light, where she reclined comfortably enough, surrounded by two 
little girls and a boy, who clung affectionately to their mother. So. 
apparently thought the mounseer, who stood a few yards off, watch. 
ing, with intense interest, the family party. So thought Harry, 
who also was gazing intently, speculating as to the possibility of 
getting any information out of Mrs. Withers. 

The good lady was quite unconscious of the admiration she had 
excited, and as Mr. Withers watched the utterly blank look of in- 
difference which she cast upon the mounseer as he strode by, his. 
jealousy was allayed, and he was not in the least discomfited, when 
his eldest little darling began to cry for her doll. 

“It’s in my berth, dear,” said the mamma—‘ please take her 
down for it, Mr. Withers. It makes my head ache to hear her 
cry.” 
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Mr. Withers departed, and Harry was wondering whether he 
should introduce himself, or wait for Mr. Withers to return, when 
the mounseer stopped in his walk just opposite to the lady. 

“ Pardon, madame,”’ he said, ‘* I think you shall have dropped 
this, and then with a polite bow, he passed on. It was a piece of 
paper apparently that the Frenchman handed to Mrs. Withers. 

The lady looked at it hurriedly, and turned deadly pale, then 
she stared very hard at. the Frenchman, and was apparently about 
to speak, when Mr. Withers slowly rose to view, és he ascended the. 
stairs leading from the main deck to the poop. With a sudden 
gesture she threw her handkerchief on the deck as the Frenchman 
again passed her, and then lying down with her head on a pillow, 
was to all appearance fast asleep when her husband stood by her 
side. 

No other signs of recognition passed during the rest of the day 
between the lady and the foreigner, and Harry began to think that 
the fears and suspicions of Mr. Withers were entirely imaginary, 
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| for the mounseer appeared rather to avoid looking at Mrs. Withers 
| if he could find any excuse for turning his head away as he passed 
ive the family party. Mr. Withers either forgot or pretended to forget 
| Harry Travers, but he apologised to him at dinner, at which meal =| 
Hi | the lady was not present. q 
ay “Quite forgat it, my dear sir,’’ he said; ‘*‘ but, Lord, it don’t 4 
| signify. You may introduce yourself, and welcome, to-morrow, only 
| mind your promise : not one word about me.”’ 4 
| ‘‘T promise,” said Harry. , 4 
Be When Mr. Withers was alone he grinned, and pulled out a 
ot crumpled bit of paper. Now that was deuced sly of the lad giving 4 
| my wife that note; she must have dropped it when she left the = 7 
Het a <leck. Ionly hope to goodness she will not say anything to me | 
) ti about it. He writes pretty strong, too. ‘‘ Caution, for mercy’s 4 
| Hs | sake ’’ on the outside and inside. Let me speak to you to-night, = 7 
| Vy 4 about twelve. I will be near the man at the wheel—think of old 4 
Ba hie times! You were kind enough once—drop your handkerchief if | 
Ba i you mean yes. Yours gratefully.’’ 
| | | 4 a : Mr. Withers retired early te bed that night, and slept the sleep 
1 Tie te of the just. The mounseer was asleep already with his spectacles 
an) il on as Mr. Withers turned in. But Mr. Withers could not sleep 
We Wt soundly, and at last taking a repeater from his fob, he pressed the 
| ia i spring, and found it was only twelve o’clock. 
| i ‘*T4l get up,’ he said, and sit in the saloon. Should not 
Ba ih wonder if the steward would let me have a glass of brandy if I say 
| i I’ve got cholera coming on or apoplexy. I suppose my missus and ; 
Wat voung Travers are having it out on the poop. I'll take precious % 
a M Wt good care I don’t go up there. Why, hallo!’’ he exclaimed, as the : 
Bat young gentleman entered the saloon. ‘* You here!’’ 
Ba es “ Yes,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ I could not sleep.”’ 
Pan ait ‘** Been on deck,’’ asked Mr. Withers 2 
| Hi i ‘*No,”’ said Harry; “1 think I saw Mrs. Withers go up an 
| Vy hour ago, though. 
ik ‘* And why didn’t you go, then,’’ said Mr. Withers, angrily? 
(a! wi “keeping her out in the cold, poor dear woman.”’ 
ft | Vien “Sir,’’ exclaimed Harry, ‘‘I never spoke to Mrs. Withers, 
SO yet.”” 
4 Nia ita ‘* But you wrote to her,’’ persisted Mr. Withers. 
Bh hi ** Never,’’ said the astonished young man. 
1 | ti i ‘*Why here’s your own handwriting,’’ replied the bewildered 


old gentleman. ; 
1 ae ‘*'That’s not mine,” cried Harry. . 1 
Hi Mr. Withers made a sudden rush from the saloon to the sleeping 
berth, and came back with an alarmed air. 
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‘Why the mounseer isn’t in bed! Oh, dear me, the gallivant- 
ing villain! I thought he’d got an eye on Mrs. Withers !’’ 

‘‘ But the note is English, not French,’’ said Harry. 

‘* How do you know he has not got a conversation-book, young 
man?’’ retorted Mr. Withers, solemnly; ‘‘there’s no villany 
Don’t you be afraid, I’m cool 
enough, but I'll just go up and look after that chap with the 
spectacles.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


FIRE. 


Ir Mr. Withers had been on deck an hour earlier, he would 
have had some reason to suspect the Frencliman of extraordinary 
powers of fascination. That gentleman had left the sleeping berth 
with great care and caution soon after hearing the long-drawn 
musical noise which proclaimed that Mr. Withers was safe and 
sound in the land of Nod. He had not been ten minutes on deck 
before a muffled figure issued from the ladies’ cabin, and walked 
stealthily up the cabin stairs. In another minute the pair saw 
each other, and exhibited a strange disregard for the usual flourishes 
which might be expected as preliminaries to a deadly game at flir- 
tation between an accomplished Frenchman and a pretty English- 
woman of a certain age and character. No lifting of the hat, no 
elaborate courtesy, no trifling remark upon the night, the moon, or 
stars. In one moment they had clasped hands, and alas, for poor 
Withers, who was then snoring so unconsciously below, she was 
the first to offer her hand! That was the worst of it! Ifthe 
Frenchman had made this most improper advance, the thing would 
have been intellizible, but it was Mrs. Withers! The Frenchman 
looked at her with a pale, white face, as he wrung her hand, and 
then brushed something, that looked very like a tear, from his 
eyes. 

“IT knew you, Mary,’’ he said, in excellent English, ‘‘ the 
moment you came on board. ‘It is twenty years now, since we 
saw each other, but I would have known you if it had been twice 
the number. [heard that you had married Withers, but I did not 
like to write to you afterwards. It seerued no use after your letter 
when you told me of her death, and that of our child. Oh, Mary, 
it’s no use, I can’t talk about it now, after all those years, without 
breaking down like a baby.”’ 

‘* Don’t, Arthur! don’t give way,’’ she said. ‘*It was a bad 
business, but I’ve forgiven you long ago, and so, no doubt, have 
others. I thought I never should have seem you again, Arthur, 
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and yet I did want to tell you that I did not believe all they said 
about you. Did you hear, Arthur, that Looney confessed on his 
death bed that he hid the bag of rupees in your chest 2’ | 

**Can you prove that,’’ said Arthur ?”’ 

“He did, Arthur, dear, and signed a confession, and my 
husband witnessed it.’’ 

** Poor devil,” said the man, after a pause ; “ I thought I could 
never forgive that man ; but I’m changed a bit, Mary, since the old 
days, and I can’t hte as I used to do.’’ 

“ Arthur,” she replied, ‘‘ we must forgive, as we hope to be for- 
given, and you, of all men, need to pray for forgiveness. No, 
Arthur, I don’t mean you behaved badly to me. I liked you, and 
you knew it; but I scarcely ever dreamed of marrying you, for, 
someway or another, I always thought you above me, and you 
never said a word to me—you'‘ ought not to have said—although I 
did think you loved me. I’m very happy, now, Arthur. Withers 
has been a good, kind husband, and I love him with all my heart, 
so I’ve no grudge against you; but, Arthur, you behaved terribly 
badly to that young lady.”’ 

“Yes,’’ he replied; I suppose I did. [ know there must have 
been some fault, but I don’t know now how much I was to blame. 
Mary, I sometimes think that oue sins most when one has the least 
notion of sinning, and if ruin came to her, it seems it was because 
I wanted to save her from the shadow of a stain. I should like to 
tell you, Mary, how it all began. I don’t care what the world 
thinks, but I should like you to know the whole truth, and I think, 
Mary, that you would not need to be ashamed of having known me. 
May I tell you ?” 

** Please, Arthur,’’ she whispered. _ 

**What’s that burning forrard?’’ shouted out suddenly the 
officer on the bridge. 

The pair started, 

“ Arthur, is it fire ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, my poor children ; and 
where is Withers ?”’ 

‘** Don’t be alarmed,’’ said the man. “I'll go and see, and I 
will send Withers to you if there is anything the matter. Between 
him and me it will be hard if harm comes to you or your little 
ones. But, Mary, not a word to Withers !”’ 

** May J not tell him ?”’ she said. 

** Not yet, Mary, for Heaven’s sake—wait until we are on 
French ground and tell him all and welcome ; but my life’s not safe 
if am found in England.’’ He hurried forward, but even as he 
went he carefully readjusted his spectacles, and remufied his face. 

*While Mrs. Withers hesitated whether to leave the deck or not 
she saw Mr. Withers coming towards her. 
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“ Thank goodness !”’ she said, as she seized his arm. 

“ What's the matter ?’’ said Mr. Withers. 

‘Don’t you smell anything ?”’ said his wife. 

“T thought I smelt a rat!’’ muttered Mr. Withers to himself. 

“‘ George, what is it ?”’ cried Mrs. Withers, hysterically. 

“Fire !’’ shouted a loud voice from the freehold. Oh, that 
horrible sound at sea. It paralyses while it frightens. Wind and 


_ wave we are prepared to combat—they are the enemies we have 


come to meet or to fly from if we cannot fight, but fire is treason 
and treachery within our camp: an unsuspected betrayer, more 
dangerous than all the foes we dreaded. 

It is a wonderful remedy for sea-sickness though—the old lady 
who put her trust unavailingly in strong waters was cured now. 
In a minute she was on the deck, without her wig, indeed, which 
she had left hanging in her berth, but with Mrs. Withers’s youngest 
in her arms, and with the two other hopes of the family hanging on 
to the skirts of her white garment. 

“Bless you, my dear good lady!’’ said poor Mrs. Withers, as 
she pressed the children to her. ‘‘ Ill never forget your kindness. 
Withers, can’t you lend the good lady your cloak ?”’ 

Withers who was a man of much delicacy, did so, edging back. 
wards as much as possible, and averting his eyes as he huddled the 
garment round the fair form. Other passengers were soon around 
them, some dressed and others in great dishabille. Henry Travers 
came aft from the forecastle. 

“The captain says it’s not much at present if it wasn’t for the 
gunpowder. ‘There are four casks down the forehold, and if the fire 
gets at them we are done for.”’ 

‘*Stop her!’’ shouted the captain—‘‘ lower away the boats! 
Ladies and children had better be got off—the passengers can pull, 
sailors must stand by the ship. Here you, sir,’’ said the captain, 
addressing Mr. Withers, ‘‘ you take charge of that boat. Put 
these ladies on board, and keep just clear of the ship—three hundred 
yards off or so, until we see who gets the best of this job, ‘Take 
another man or two with you to pull. You, sir, look sharp !’’ con- 

tinued the skipper, striking the bald-headed individual in the 
military cloak where the coat tails usually hang; ‘ put your best 
leg foremost and over the side into the cutter, and take charge of 
the others !”’ 

‘*'That’s not the way to speak to a lady,” retorted the fat indi- 
vidual ! 

“Never mind, ma’am, I'll go in charge,’’ said an elderly 
gentleman. ‘*1’m too old to be blown up.” 

The boats were lowered, and the passengers touk their places, 
paddling about a short distauce from the vessel, whose engines had 
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been stopped. The sailors stuck manfully to the ship, but there 
was some hesitation about approaching the forehold. 

“ Volunteers,’’ shouted the skipper ; ‘“‘ we must have that gun- 
powder up, or all the water in the world won’t save us.”’ 

All hang back for a moment. 

** T shall be the first, sare,’’ said the Frenchman. 

**T’m ready, too,”’ said Harry. 

* Hurrah for the mounseer,’’ shouted the men. 

** D—d if he’s first, though,’’ cried the mate, jumping into the 
hold as the hatch was removed! ‘The steam and smoke issued in 
thick puffs from beween decks, but there was room to: breathe for 
all that. 

Working like horses and smoke-begrimed, the desperate men 
hauled down piles of boxes, until at length the casks of gunpowder 
were in view. Ropes were slung around them, and in a few § 
minutes they were on deck and overboard. The men rushed from 
the suffocating hold. ‘The Frenchman turned to leave; he and 
Harry were the last. 

“‘ After you, my boy,” he cried! Harry sprung up but misged 
his footing, and in another moment was on his back groaning with 
pain. The smoke grew more hot and suffocating, but the French- 
man never dreamed of deserting his companion. 

“Save yourself,’’ said Harry, feebly. 

‘*] never desert a comrade, although they said I did,’’ the 
Frenchman answered. ‘“ Up aloft there, lower a rope.”’ 2 

A cry arose that the mounseer was in danger, and the mate 
rushed back to his assistance. A noose was passed under Harry’s 
arms, and in another moment he was raised from his bed of pain. 

The Frenchman was the last to leave the hold after all, and was 
received with three cheers by the crew, to which he replied, in ex- 
tremely broken English, “‘ I thank you very much, messieurs.”’ 




















CHAPTER VIII. 


MORE ABOUT THE BABY. 


ALL immediate danger was at an end, and the boats, with the 
passengers, were recalled. The hatches were replaced, and streams 
of water were poured down holes, cut in haste by the carpenter— 
smoke still issued in fitful volumes, but the fire was evidently 
mastered, and as the morning broke the captain determined to con- 
tinue his voyage to Havre, instead of making for the Isle of Wight, 
as he at one time had intended—as the wind blew now pretty 
strongly from the southward, and the fires were half out inthe 7 
engine room. He had just given the order to haul down the signal 7 
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Kate Beaumont. 49° 
of distress, which had already attracted the notice of a yacht, 
evidently running for the English coast, but it struck him that as 
Harry Travers was hurt it might be as well to get the chance of 
sending him on shore to his own laud. So the flag still fluttered 
half-mast high as the large cutter rounded to under. the stern of 
the steamer. 

The owner on being informed of the circumstances, offered to 
do all in his power for any of the passengers, and Harry gratefully 
availed himself of the opportunity as his right shoulder was dis-. 
located, and there was no surgeon on board the steamer. As the 
danger was clearly over, however, the other passengers determined 
to remain by the steamer, particularly as their boxes would have to 
go on to Havre, whether their owners accompanied them or not. 
In another five minutes Harry was slung over the side in a chair,. 
and comfortably lodged in the cabin of the yacht. The French. 
man squeezed his sound hand just before the chair was hoisted, and 
whispered, ‘‘ If you ever want 4 friend, write to this address,’’ and 
gave him a card, which Harry shoved in his waistcoat pocket, and 
nodded, Englishman like, kindly to the man who had saved his 
life, as if he had only just picked up his walking-stick for him. 
Mr. Withers had the last word. 

‘* Good-bye, my dear sir,’’ he said; ‘‘ so sorry I did not have: 
an opportunity of introducing you to Mrs. Withers.” 

In another five minutes the two vessels were out of hail, the 
yacht bowling along with a fair breeze for the ‘‘ Needles,’’ and the 
steamer “‘ half-speed,’’ making slower progress towards Havre. 

Mr. Withers could not but look upon the accident to Harry as 
rather a lucky thing than otherwise. He had never known any of 
the particulars of the mysterious voyage to England, which Mary 
Gale, his present wife, had undertaken, two or three and twenty 
years previously, to England. At that time Mary Gale was half- 
servant, half-companion to the wife of a captain of the regiment in 
which Mr. Withers was serving as a quartermaster-sergeant. Also 
at that time Mr. Withers would have proclaimed that Mary Gale 


_ was nothing to him, that she was indeed a stuck-up young woman, 


who thought a great deal too much of herself, and one who it might 
be hoped—but not expected—would come to no harm. 

The captain had been on detachment duty hundreds of miles 
away from headquarters, when Mr. Withers heard that Mary had 
gone to England in charge of some officer’s child. There were 
rumours among the men that there was something wrong, but no 
scandal ever attached to the fair fame of Mary Gale ; and when she 
returned to India, after an absence of eighteen months, Mr. 
W ithers renewed his admiration, aud made proposals which, to his 
great joy, were accepted. 
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They made a very happy couple; Mary had no secrets. from 
Mr. Withers—at least, none of her own. She told him before the 
wedding-day that she had once loved some one who was not worthy 
of her; and when Mr. Withers, who was of a jealous disposition, 
learned that Arthur Brydon had been the favoured man, he was 
content to ask no more—for Arthur Brydon had passed away from 
the list of men in Mr. Wither’s estimation. He had stood by, pale 
and heartsick, in the early light of morning, when the regiment 
formed square, and Arthur Brydon received five hundred lashes for — 
theft. 

It was many years afterwards that Mr. Withers discovered, 
from a death-bed confession, that Arthur had been no thief; but at 
the time of his marriage he did not know this, and he would as soon 
have suspected Mary of entertaining regard for a thief, as he would 
of nourishing a passion for a regimental Bheesty. 

But of other people’s secrets Mary was very reticent. She told 
Mr. Withers that she had taken a young child home to England, 
and had left it at Queen Square with Mr. Stephens, but of the 
father and mother she would say but little. Indeed, she said she 
did not know much. She knew only that she had been told 
the mother was dead, and the father no better than he shculd have 
been—and that was all that Mary had ever told Mr. Withers 
regarding her voyage to England before she became his wife. Mr. 
Withers knew the subject was not to be alluded to, and he trembled 
to think of the mischief that might have arisen from his confidences 
over a glass of grog with young Henry Travers. 

No further incident befell the passengers on board the 
** Columbia ’’ during the remainder of the voyage to Havre. Mrs. 
Withers was lucky enough to find all her boxes safe, and soon the 
family party were happy and comfortable in the Hotel St. Antoine, 
ready for the dinuer which had been ordered in a private room. 

‘* What have you ordered, my dear,’’ said Mr. Withers. ‘‘ None 
of your French dishes, I hope. I hate your foreign kickshaws !”’ 

‘* Well,” replied Mrs. Withers; “ only one French dish, and I 
hope it won’t disagree with you.” 

“ No frogs, Mrs. Withers ?”’ said her husband. 

“Only as trimmings,’’ Mrs. Withers replied. ‘“ Here he comes 
at last! Glad to see you, Arthur, once more,’’ she went on, as 
their French companion entered the room; ‘‘and so is Withers, 
i’m sure. We won't lose sight of him again: will we, George, 
dear ?”’ 

‘“‘ He will precious soon lose sight of me,”’ said Mr. Withers, to 
himself, “* for I'll smash his spectacles if this sort of thing is to go 
on. All right!’? he said aloud, however, as he recollected the 
duties of a host. 
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“ Bong jour, Mounseer, don’t you know me,”’ said the foreign 
-sentleman, as he took off his spectacles ? 


‘* Arthur Brydon, by Jove,’’ exclaimed Mr. Withers. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Mr. JEFFRIES, the owner of the yacht, would not part with 
Harry Travers. ‘ Not a bit of it!” he said, when the young man 
wished to be sent to an inn at Cowes on the arrival of the vessel. 
«You are my prize, my lad. I intend, when your arm is all right, 
to show you about as my lawful property, picked up at sea. Look, 
here! I’ve been thinking of a riddle the last two hours—it is, why 
is a man picked up at sea out of a burning steamer, with his arm 
out of joint, like the great sea-serpent ?”’ 

‘‘T think,” said Henry, ‘‘I could manage it if my arm was in 
joint.” 

‘‘Dear me, how very thoughtless of me!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Jeffries. “ Pll be off, and bring Dr. Sweeny in a moment.”’ 

Mr. Jeffries was fat, short, and jolly-looking, with rather pro- 
tuberant blue eyes, and hair of a lightish colour but stiff nature, 
that seemed to stand on end with surprise at the visions seen by 
those goggle-eyes. He was about sixty years of age, and still a 
bachelor. He had made a large fortune in Australia, and had 
come home to enjoy himself, and look for a wife. His solitary life 
in the bush, however, had given him some bad habits. He had 
relieved the monotony of his Australian life by cultivating the 
French horn, and by intense study of riddles and facetie, until he 
had become rather unfitted for English drawing-room society. 
But among men he was much more successful than he was with 
the ladies. He had good cigars and good wines, and was very 
liberal with them; and when the French horn got too noisy, his 
companions stole it, or stuffed it with putty or red currant jelly, or 
anything that came handy ; and if his riddles became too frequent, 
they asked him one in return, which, as he was very conscientious 
and rather stupid, would ensure silence on his part for an hour or 
two before he had found the solution. 

In his search for Dr, Sweeny Mr. Jeffries was successful, and 
the learned gentleman reduced the dislocation without much diffi- 
culty. He prescribed rest, however, and was decidedly of opinion 
that he should remain for the present with Mr. Jeffries. 

“That is all right, my dear fellow :’’ said the latter, when the 
doctor left. ‘‘ You can write to your people and let them know 
where you are, and then their minds will be at rest.’’ 
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‘“*T don’t know,” said Harry. ‘I should like to take your 
advice about that.”’ 

‘*'You make me your father confessor, my boy, and I'll advise 
you as well as the Pope could,’’ was the reply. ‘“ Did you ever 
hear that, by-the-bye?’’ said Mr. Jeffries, as he seized the horn 
which lay on the sofa, and waked the echoes with the first notes of 
* The Pope he leads a happy life.’ Go on, my boy,”’ he called out, 
inthe intervals of the notes ; “ never mind me, tell us all about it.’ 
Finding, however, that he could not hear the confession as well 
as he supposed, Mr. Jeffries put down his musical instrument, and 
Harry went on. 

‘*T may call myselfa ward, you see, sir, of Mr. Stephens, 
although I don’t know yet who my parents are, and the only in- 
structions I ever heard that they had given about me were that I 
was not in any case to visit the south coast of England.”’ 

‘* That’s like a riddle,’ broke in Mr. Jeffries. ‘‘ Why should 
not a man be permitted to visit the south coast of England—eh ?”’ 

“'That’s exactly what [ want to know,”’ said young Travers ; 
**and I wish to goodness you could find the answer.’ 

‘* By Jove, young man, you areright. Give me your hand— 
if there is one thing that William Jeffries can do, it is making out 
riddles, and I’ll make this one out for you. To be sure,”’ he con- 
tinued, “if you tell old Stephens you are on the south coast, he 
will be down here in a day or two, and off you go ; so I advise you, 
my boy, not to say a word about your whereabouts at present.”’ 

Henry Travers consented, and agreed to be the guest of Mr. 
Jeffries for at least a week. But when the week was over Mr. 
Jeffries was more disinclined than ever to let Harry go. He found 
him an excellent companion, who had no objection to the French 

horn, and showed a pretty taste in listening to the racy anecdotes 
of Mr. Jeffries’ Australian career. He begged of Harry to con- 
tinue his visit, and told him that he should really take it as a 
favour if he would stop with him for some weeks longer. 

‘* The fact of the matter is,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can be of use to me. 
I don’t know whether you have noticed it, but I’m a shy man in 
ladies’ society, and I can’t give myself fair play. Now, I think 
with a friend to back me it might be different—I mean, a real 
friend, you ga man who would back me up instead of playing 
his own game. Now, Harry, my boy, you don’t want to get 
married, do you > 
** No, sir,” replied Harry ; * not the slightest intention of doing 
SO. 

ns Well,” said Mr. Jefiries, “ that’s the sort of friendly tie be- 
tween us. I do want to be married, and you are the man for my 
m mney.” 
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‘« My dear sir,” said Harry, ‘‘I believe I am intended for the 


‘Church ; but I can’t marry you yet.”’ 


‘‘That is not what I mean,’’ replied Mr. Jeffries. ‘* I want a 
friend who will back me up. Now,I can’t make a good riddle, or 
remember a single story right, when [’m with her, and it makes me 
look like a fool. Don’t you see you might say in a friendly way, 
when my back’s turned, did you hear that capital thing of Mr. 
Jeffries the other day—and so on, youknow. If other people, you 
see, seemed to look up to me, she would too, all in good time, and 
then you could take the old one off my hands when "T was making 
the running with the young one.’ 

“Who is the lady, sir,’’ said Harry, “if it is not a secret.”’ 

‘i don’t mean to have any secret from you about the matter,’ 
replied Mr. Jeffries; “only promise me you won’t interfere with 
me, and that’s all I want, and then, my boy, if you will help me, 
besides, I'll not forget it.”’ 

‘“At any rate,’’ said Harry, I will not interfere with you; and 
I think I may promise to help you with the old lady, if I cannot 
with the voung one.”’ 

** Done and done,”’ cried Mr. Jefferies. “The secret is this,’ 
he continued. ‘I meta Mrs. Benson and her daughter at one of 
the club balls. I don’t dance, myself, but 1 thought Fanny Ben- 
son looked amazingly pretty, and I got introduced to the mother. 
She is a beauty, too, and a widow, and I ain't sure but what she 
is better-looking than her daughter, now, only of course it would 
not do for me to marry the mother, I think there ought to be a 
proper difference between a man and his wife—say of thirty years 
or so, don’t you ?”’ 

‘* You mean, sir, that you did not think the widow old enough 
for you by that age ?’’ asked Harry. 

‘Bless me, no!’’ said Mr. Jeffries. ‘ You don’t suppose a 
young fellow ought to throw himself away upen an old woman. 

No; it is Fanny I was thinking of. She is about seventeen, and 
would just suit me. ‘To make a long story short, I found out that 
Mrs. Eenson’s brother--who is a general now in India—and I had 
been at school together for years, and we got so thick after this that 
we all saw a good deal of each other ; and at last she asked me if I 
ever came near Barmouth in Devonshire, to call upon her. And 
Harry, my boy, ycu and I go next week to Barmouth.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
MES. BENSON. 


Mrs."BENSON and her daughter Fanny lived in an old manor- 
house near Barmouth. The precise age of the house it would have 
been difficult to tell, for it had in the course of ages been remodelled 
and almost rebuilt. In appearance it took you back to the old 
times of Cavalier and Roundhead, and you would not have been 
surprised if you had fallen asleep in the vicinity reading one ot 
James’s novels, to observe, as you rubbed your sleepy eyes, a hawk- 
ing party issue from the gates, and the inside of the house would 
not have dispelled the illusion. There were one or two noble old 
rooms lined with wainscoating, and lighted with windows, set in 
great deep recesses of stone, and here a bit of old stained-glass 
coloured the rays of light that entered the apartment. The 
chimney places were wide and high, destitute of grates, and evi- 
dently intended for the consumption of huge logs of wood. On the 
walls hung a few pictures of long-departed worthies, the men more 
or less in armour, and their female kind in starched ruffs. A half- 
suit of armour stood in the hall, and a couple of old lances hung 
across the chimney-place, forming a sort of framework for an old 
crossbow and a matchlock, which were slung immediately below 
the overarching spear-points. Behind the house was a fine old 
high-walled garden, devoted rather to the fruits than the flowers of 
the earth, and a barn-looking building of stone adjoining, showed 
traces of decoration, and boasted of having been formerly a Roman 
Catholic chapel. 

Mr. Benson, and his fathers before him, had long been settled in 
this part of Devonshire. Once the possessors of large estates, they 
had by degrees become impoverished rather by over-anxiety to in- 
crease their store than by recklessness as to the way in which they 
reduced it. The river of Barmouth had been anything but a 
pleasant stream to them. It had once upon a time been a river of 
reputation, and had possessed, according to tradition, a fine harbour, 
in which merchant ships of respectable size had found refuge from 
the pursuit of the Algerine rovers, or other more Christian pirates, 
who, in olden days, ravaged the commerce of England. 

In time that emblem of democracy, the ever-restless sea, which 
respects nothing, took it into his head to meddle with the unfor- 
tunate harbour. The shingle marched slowly and steadily from the 
westward, and formed a barrier ever-growing, until at length it be- 
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mouth was doomed. It was evidently necessary for somebody to 
throw himself into the gulf like Quintus Curtius, and the head 
of society in those parts—the Benson who then ruled—felt called 
upon to wage war with the ocean. He had every qualification for 
the struggle except intelligence, but that one want ruined him. 
Stones were piled on stones to form a pier, rock upon rock to form 
a breakwater against the advancing shingle; but the ocean won, 
and slowly and slowly the Benson acres melted away, as the bar 
increased in height. | 

The last Mr. Benson had been a poor man, and he had no son 
to carry on the war, so he lost heart and gave up the struggle just 
in time to save the wreck of his property, and to ensure a limited, 
but still comfortable income for himself and his belongings. 

The Mrs. Benson who lived now at Blindown had been the 
second wife of the last Mr. Benson, and Fanny was not her daughter. 
He had been a widower, and the child was seven years old. Then 
he gave her a second mother, by marrying a widow lady who was 
living in a cottage in the neighbouring village of Seaford. She 
had lived there some years before she became Mrs. Benson with an 
old lady of the name of Lawson, a sister of Mr. Benson’s, and was 
rather admired than beloved by her neighbours. She was, when 
Mr. Benson proposed, a fine woman ; tall and slim, dark-haired, and 
with magnificent black eyes, and a clear white complexion, with 
scarcely a trace of colour. Her manners were quiet and re- 
served, and she was considered very proud and haughty; but 
those who learned to know her liked her very well. It was true 
that she never made advances, and never sought a friend; but 
those who wanted a friend might find one in her, and many did so, 
She was ever ready to confer a favour, and never asked one. All 
the neighbours were struck with wonder when it became known 
that Mr. Benson had proposed and had been accepted. They little 
knew how warm a heart lay hid beneath the cold exterior, and how 
she longed for love—not the love of any man, but the love of a 
human being ; not love that should be given back in kind, but love 
that should be all a free-gift on her side, and only asking for a 
little—very Jittle gratitude in return. It was the love of a child 
that the widowed woman wished to gain—some innocent object on 
which she might pour out all the hidden tenderness of her own 
nature, and win by devotion a return of affection, which she scorned 
to dream of offering on equal terms to either man or woman, She 
said to herself she would give all, and if she got.no return, or the 
return of ingratitude, she would be content. She would try and 
earn love, but she would never ask it, never remonstrate if it were 
not given, never reproach if it were given once, and then taken 
away. She would do nothing but confer a benefit; she would take 
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nothing as a right or as a duty; she would ask absolutely nothing, 
and at least, the person she gave so much to, should have no 
right to turn upon her and say you have cheated me of my affec- 
tion. And Fanny Benson had won the widow’s heart if Mr. Ben. 
son had not. It was not that Fanny was a pretty little girl, with 
her laughing blue eyes and golden hair, her red lips and little pearly 
teeth, and all the graceful pretty ways of childhood. No; thelove 
sprung into life almost in a moment, on the first day that they ever 
met, when the child crept up in her lap, and after a strange, long 
look in her face, whispered ‘‘ Mother.’”? She was a lonely woman 
now, too, for Mrs. Lawson had gone to her rest, and her last 
request to her friend had been that she would not refuse to be the 
wife of Mr. Benson. 
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Rosy from God, the child is born, and stares 

At this, our strange, sad other world, and wails, 

As who should say, ‘ Leave me not here.’”’ The boy 
Plays with his merry fellows in the mead, 

And stands a shadew in the shining sun, 

And laughs, and leaps for inmost life, and dreams 
There is no death, or cares not if there be. 

Then when the sun has fallen, in deep gloom, 
Heart-heavy and limb-weary from his play, ° 
Moves to his rest, and lies in deathlike sleep, 3 
Moaning and sighing. ‘The pure-hearted youth, 
When most his heart is fullest of his God, 

Loves, and his truest language is a sigh, 

Or tears, or while despair. The great, strong man, 
At that bright waif which men for hope call Joy, 
Laughs, and, behold, his glad eyes fill with tears, 
And there is no true joy beneath the sun. . 
So flit the faithless years, and leave the child 

Who once was fair and strong a weak old man, 
With bright eye dimmed, and happy, golden hair 
Silvered with sorrow. Thus through life he moves, 
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A grey-haired shadow, looking for a home 

Of rest where glad things fade not, and dim eyes 
Will beam again as in the years that were. 

A grey-haired ghost, a foolish second child, 
Looking for rest in changeful haunts of old, 

And fields of fleeting youth, and finding there 

No joy, nor rest, but only vacant hearths, 

And once-bright friends with sorrow-silvered hair, 
‘That reach pale hands, and welcome him with tears. 
So roams the man, a restless, doting child, 
Looking on earth for peace, aud finding it 

Not here nor there, but only as his soul 

Passes from all earth’s things, and leaves behind 
This world of tinsel vanities. 


Through roll 
Of lifting seas and plunge of hollow deeps 
Swings the blown ship, with shredded sheets of sails, 


That shroudlike catch the deathful blast ; but whence 


Blows the fair breeze that out beyond the storm 
Wafts the worn mariner onward into calm, 

And sends him sweetly under sun and star, 
Into the peaceful haven where he would be ? 

So here afloat on storms of life we sway, 

Lifted on hopes and plunged in hollow fears, 
But out through all the fearful, hopeful storm 
God’s breath, in mercy, comes unseen and blows 
Into the soul’s white sails, and safe from out 
The fearful hollows and the waves of hope 
Whispers it onward into the haven of heaven. 


SAMUEL K, Cowan. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH ARTISAN 
POPULATION. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI, 


For generations the wealth of this country has been rapidly in. 
creasing. ‘To such an extent has this been the case that, in spite 
of periods of alarming commercial depression, in spite of wars, 
strikes, and lock-outs, in spite, too, of an unprecedented addition 
to the permanent population, there are, perhaps, not less than four 
times as much wealth, per head, in the three kingdoms as there 
was at the commencement of this century. This marvellous in- 
crease of the national wealth is in some measure due to the irre. 
pressible energy with which every branch of commerce is now con. 
ducted. It perhaps depends even more on improvements in 
machinery, enabling ten or fifteen men, assisted by the tireless 
arms of the steam engine, to do much more work, and of far better 
quality than a hundred would have found possible a century ago. 
Other important causes are the removal of the unwise restrictions 
once imposed on the freedom of trade, and the improvements which 
have been made in locomotion. It is quite certain that the great 
prosperity, of which the rich reap the chief fruits, has in some 
measure benefited all classes. 

The poorest labourer, who appears little better off than was his 
great grandfather, has derived some benefit—though only a trifling 
one—from the improvement in the means of transit. Rich and 
poor are gainers by the greater security of life and property and 
the spread of education. Sometimes the very pauper, who lives on 
the charity of his townsmen, and has few comforts to cheer his de 
clining moments, is benefited by the admirable perfection with 
which all manufactured articles are now made. It is also true 
that some sections of the working classes have received what is, in 
spite of the diminished purchasing power of money, a marked addi- 
tion to their wages. In many other respects they are better off 
than their fathers were. Those artisans, whose income is not 
actually larger, have much more leisure, better workshops, greater 
facilities for rising in the world, and for self-culture—and, in short, 
many more comforts than were common only thirty years ago. 

This is the bright side of the picture. It is not therefore true 
that while the rich have been getting rapidly richer, the poor have 
been as quickly becoming poorer.  ‘Fhis may be admitted. It 1s 
uone the less certain, however, that things are in many respects 
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not what they should be. The condition of every section of the- 
working classes admits of vast amelioration. The wealthy are un- 
questionably separated by a wider interval than formerly from the 
poor. The well-to-do of the present day are able to obtain ten 
times as many luxuries as their grandfathers. But the mechanic 
of the year eighteen hundred and seventy-four is not generally so- 
far removed from his ancestors in this respect. 

Three questions of great interest present themselves for con- 
sideration. They are the condition of the artisans of the great 
towns, the terms on which they stand to their employers, and the 
future which awaits masters and men. 

Few questions are more difficult to treat, or more likely to 
make a writer unpopular. ‘To discuss seriously and earnestly the 
condition of the millions of families which form the labouring 
classes, is scarcely fashionable. It is quite the correct thing to 
express a certain general sympathy for the poor—that is all. A 
critical examination of the difficult questions on which the welfare 
of twenty millions of persons depends is ridiculed as foolish. 

When a speaker or writer leaves the beaten track, and declines 
to content himself with the platitudes which are assumed to go to 
the root of the matter, he is thought singular. He is at once over- 
whelmed by some of the many objections, always at hand to fling 
at the head of him who feels for and understands the working 
classes. He is informed that though, of course, a mechanic’s feel- 
ings ought to be respected and his just claims considered, still the 
working classes are never satisfied. Then he is told that the 
masters ought to receive large profits, that agitators ought not to 
set class against class, and that only a Radical or a Chartist would 
take up what is manifestly the workman’s side. Or, perhaps, some 
one, despairing of setting matters right by interference from out- 
side, suggests that improvement must come fiom within, and that 
mechanics must save and rise,as so many of their employers 
have, in their time, contrived to do. 

In these remarks there may be much trutlh—at the same time 
the present state of things may be most unsatisfactory, and may 
admit of radical improvement. Surely a thoughtful and bene- 
volent man can feel for the labouring classes, and be keenly alive 
to their temptations and follies, without its being fair to impute to 
him the opinion that the remedy will be found in the general divi- 
Sion of property, or in the establishment of a republican form of 
severnment. ‘'hose do not rightly consult the true interests of the 
masters who stubbornly refuse to listen to the complaints and re- 
presentations of the men. Can anything be more insane than to 
fancy that discontent and deplorable misery do not exist because 
care is taken to keep them concealed from the public gaze! 
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*In the distant future there is hope. There will be a readjust! 
ment of the whole fabric of society, not as the result of a violent 
and destructive social convulsion, but in consequence of the slow 
‘development and modification of public opinion. At last.all classes 
will be brought into closer contact. Those classes, which are now 
widely separated from one another by the force of circumstances, 


will have a community of interests, nay more, will be ultimately § 


blended together. It is beginning to be understood by the advanced 
thinkers of the nation that class depends on class, and that the very 
existence of society—to say nothing of what the Christian religion 
inculcates—-requires that respect and forbearance should be shown,by 
the poor to the great as well as by masters to servants. The thought. 
ful attention which a few high-principled statesmen and great em. 
ployers of labour have of late been giving tothe grievances of the 
poor, the judgment and sound common-sense which have repeatedly 
been displayed by the leaders of the working classes, when advo- 
cating the claims of their followers, are unexampled in the history 
of the land. These things show that henceforth the sore will not 
be allowed to fester in secret, but will be freely exposed and 
kindly dressed. To attempt to keep down the fierce passions of the 
labourers of this land, to treat the working classes with a high and 
cruel hand, as was once the custom, would now be impossible ; and 
in the present temper of the artisans, folly and ruin. Children 
may be alarmed by a display of violence and authority, but these 
things do not terrify strong men who know their strength, and aré 
beginning to realise the advantages they derive from their over- 
whelming numbers and admirable organisation. 

There was a time, now far distant, when a handful of stern and 
imperious barons were able to rule the land with a rod of iron, and 
the people submitted to their tyranny, and scarcely ventured to 
complain. Then, in the course of ages, arose the mighty middle 
classes, who have completely swamped the power of the aristocracy, 
and now rule public opinion, and control the destinies of the nation. 
The change, tremendous as it indubitably was, which substituted 
the government of the professional and commercial classes for that 
of the feudal lords, was four the good of the nation, and benefited 


the rulers and the ruled. The day is at hand when the millions of 


the working classes will come to the front, aud become the masters. 


It does not, however, follow that there will be anarchy and dis 


affection, confiscation of property, and unbridled licentiousness. 


‘Generations, aye centuries, may pass away before the change 
fraught with so much good is consummated, but it is destined to 
take place, and the toiler will find himself the master. The day 
must come when the labourer will,triumph. It does not follow that 
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the country will then necessarily perish, nor that its prosperity will 
be destroyed. : 

The tide of public affairs cannot be ‘stopped. On it rolls, 
slowly but irresistibly. The wise statesman does not fear it, 
though he seeks to guide its course and to make its advance safe 
He clears away the obstacles in its path. He warns those whom it 
may overwhelm to consult their own safety by rapid flight. He 
watches anxiously, and he skilfully regulates. Heis, however, too 
prudent to attempt to stop what he knows would, were it resisted, 
sweep him away. He has confidence in man, and does not doult 
that the purposes of God are wise and good. In his eyes the 
greatest revolution and the most sweeping changes may be the 
necessary evils which progress is compelled to summon to its assist- 
ance before it brings the world the blessings it has in store. 

It is too commonly assumed by masters and men that the only 
thing which the latter require to help them up in the social scale is 
a large rise in the rate of wages. The employer protests that he 
cannot and will not pay more. The labourer thinks and says that 
a rise of ten or fifteen shillings a week would set him right, and 
fully satisfy his demands. Those kind, but unwise friends of the 
poor, who prefer simple remedies, and gladly seize upon any sugges- 
tion so easily understood, as that there should be a marked rise 
in wages, fancy that larger pay and shorter hours would remove dis- 
affection and pacify-the men. It cannot be necessary to protest: 
that no sane man would suggest that the merchant should give his 
clerks more than they are worth, or that the shopkeeper should 


stake his porters into partnership. That wonderful science, political 


economy, steps in, and its immutable laws cannot be infringed. Man 
has not the power to abrogate them, and as certainly as gravitation 
acts on all bodies, living or inanimate, in the universe, so surely do 
the laws of political economy regulate the rate of wages, and the 
condition of masters and men. As things now are it would be dis- 
regarding the dear-bougiit experience of centuries, and neglecting 
the blessings which the knowledge of this noble science has brought 
in its train were men once more to try experiments. 

All commercial transactions must be in conformity with the 
laws of political economy. Permanent good would not be the result 
were some benevolent and prosperous tradesman to pay his men 
double the current rate of wayes. The latter would be compelled 
to feel that they were greatly overpaid, and though grateful for 
their prosperity, would have to admit that their good fortune de- 


pended on the caprice or generosity of their master, at whose death 
their advantages would assuredly desert them. ‘Then, once more 
their pay would be regulated by those inexorable laws which con- 


trol all remuneration for services, and which make it necessary that, . 
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in the interchange of commodities, whether of goods for goods, or 
services for wages, the thing given must be of precisely the same 
value as the thing received. 

As soon as it is perceived that political economy is not an un.- 
kind and hard science, that it is not the creation of a few cold. 
hearted philosophers, but that it is the méthodical arrangement of 
one of those complex groups of laws which control the relations of 


men, and are the necessary consequence of their mental constitution 


and of their social habits, it is seen that no scheme of reform is 
feasible which does uot take cognisance of this fact. Political economy 
is not an enumeration of certain causes and effects which may some. 
times happen—it treats of those great economical laws which 
necessarily are, and to which all men, civilised and barbarous, must 
conform in their commercial transactions, whether they know them 
or not, unless they are, for the time being, acting under the control 
of still more comprehensive laws. No arrangement of the rate of 
wages can continue to give permanent satisfaction which is not in 
accordance with those principles on which the pay of the men and 
the profits of the masters are necessarily arranged. The very 
strongest bow may, it is true, be bent, but, the pressure removed, 
it springs back into its place. So it is with unduly large wages or 
large profits. Fora time a powerful effort renders the infringe- 
ment of the law possible. Soon there comes a necessity for change, 
and men find that they are again compelled to conform to what the 
‘very conditions of society and order proclaim must be. 

Let anyone who is disposed to think that a rise of wages would 
permanently set matters straight, remember the nature of the 
remedy from which he expects so much. An addition to the 
weekly remuneration, however large, does not give the labourer 
education, temperance, and high principle, nor does it teach him 
to make his master’s interests thoroughly his own. In the long. 
run the benefits which higher wages always at first bring, com. 
pletely vanish. What does a rise of twenty per cent. mean? It 
signifies that the employers, whose profits are necessarily regulated 
by those complex laws on which depend all commercial and mone- 
tary transactions, are compelled to yield to the demands of their 
servants, and to diminish their own income. Two results may 
follow as the direct consequences of the lowering of the profits of 
any particular rade below the current rate. Either the employer 
tries to turn his capital to better account elsewhere, and the trade 
in question runs the risk of being ultimately destroyed, or, what is 
far more common, no sooner have the masters yielded to the pres- 
sure, than they take steps to regain what has been wrested from 
them, and materially increase the price of their own goods. 
This produces disarrangments in commerce which require important 
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readjustments of prices and profits. In the course of a year or two 
there is a marked decrease in the purchasing power of money, and 
all classes once more find themselves pretty nearly as they were 
before. But some classes suffer severely. Those, for example, 
in receipt of fixed salaries and incomes, and those whose capital is 
tied up and cannot increase, find themselves greatly impoverished. 
To some degree there is therefore a certain redistribution of pro- 
perty. Those who own houses, shares, and land, find that as prices 
rise their own fortunes appear to augment. Generally the improve- 
ment is not out of proportion to the general rise of prices. What 
have the last fifteen years plainly taught—that a rise in the rate of 

leads to higher prices generally, and that neither masters nor 
men are ultimately gainers or losers. 

A trifling improvement in machinery, which economises labour 
and relieves the workman from the severest forms of drudgery, will 
do more for all classes than a decided advance in wages. Improve- 
ments in machinery create wealth, and some benefit must accrue to 
all grades from anything which sets some labourers free to turn 
their attention to other work, and which relieves the remainder 
from some forms of injurious toil. 

There are a few trades in which an important and permanent 
addition to wages would be made by a rise in the weekly pay. In 
few cases, however, would useful results follow, until the labourers 
were sufficiently prudent and intelligent to turn their advantages 
toa proper use. Whenever, however, labourers are so badly fed 
and poorly clothed that three or four shillings a week more 
enable them to obtain better food and more comforts, then by a 
rise in their wages their efficiency is probably increased, and they 
are able to do more work and of higher quality. 

‘ Centuries may elapse before the view taken in the latter part 
of this article is realised, but because the condition of the working 
classes may not rapidly improve—what of that? The direction great 
movements are taking can be discovered, and their final results may 
beconjectured, without any mischief beingdone. The life of nations 
is computed by centuries. England is changing fast, and though in- 
novations are not always improvements, as generations roll on a 
higher moral tone pervades society, and all classes improve. 
The England of Henry VIJI. was a vast improvement on that over 
which the weak-minded, though amiable Henry III. reigned. The 
people who now inhabit these islands have rapidly advanced since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. Impatiences will not mend matters, 
Long after the men of the present age lave passed away, there will 
be room for great improvement. In good time the world will 
mend, and society in general will rest upon a surer basis than the one 
itnow occupies. No writer can pretend to wholly ehange the course 
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of events, or to push on the hands of the clock ; but there are men 
who have it in their power to lessen enmity, to promote the 
growth of better feelings, and in their way to hasten what, how- 
ever, will sooner or later take place, whether they assist or attempt 
to retard. The human mind will unfold, whatever steps some of 
the writers and thinkers of the future may adopt, to try to confine 
its aspirations within narrow limits. 

Considering that the working classes consist of many grades, 
living under widely different circumstances, it is reasonable to 
expect that there should be great diversities among them. These 
really do obtain, and the skilled mechanic of one town is often quite 
a different being from the ploughman in the adjoining village, or 
from the labourerin another town. There are, undoubtedly, not a few 
working men whose honesty, perseverance, and intelligence, make 
them an honour to the country. It is from the ranks of these 
superior men that a large proportion of the masters have themselves 
come ; but the mass of the labourers, skilled and uuskilled, in town 
and country, have few redeeming qualities, and their condition, de- 
plorable though it is from their defective education and low wages, 
is made far worse by their own coarseness and want of self-restraint. 
The history of many a mechanic could be briefly summed in the 
few following facts. He was born in a wretched house, destitute of 
comforts, and the affairs of which were conducted without method. 


In his childhood he had few pleasures and many blows. At an — 


early age he was removed from. the school in which he had learnt 
only just to read and write short words, and was sent into a factory, 
where he was worked hard. His parents cared little for him, and 
his employers seldom deigned to pay any attention to him. Perhaps 
before he had learnt his trade he fell in love, and, in a short time, 
married the object of his affection. His wife, a respectable, but 
very ignorant woman, was unfit to manage a house, or to attend to his 
wants. In many cases no house is provided for the young couple, 
who live with their parents for a few months, or a year or two. 
Then they take a house of their own ; generally it is badly furnished 
and thorougly uncomfortable. A family comes fast. ‘lhe mother 
in her immethodical way tries to do her duty, while the father, 
when he finishes the day’s toil, knows that discumfort and misery 
are awaiting him at home, and hurries off to the favourite public- 
house. There he remains till late at night. Sunday is not a day 
of rest either to father or mother, and the hours hang rather heavily 
on hand. ‘The children are badly brought up, sadly nevlected, and 


early sent to work ; and in their turn live like their parents ;_ the 
latter generally strugele on till old ave comes, and with it crushing 
poverty and a miserabie death. In the whole career of father and 


mother there is no sunshine, no variety, no intercourse with more 
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refined people. The clergyman may occasionally visit his poor 
parishioners, but what can he do? The large employer seldom 
knows the names of his hands, and rarely dreams of consulting 
their wants and pleasures. He pays them for their services, and 
what more can any one expect ? 

Is this picture overdrawn? Some of the persons who read this 
article may think so. Had they inquired for themselves they 
would know that it fell short of the truth. Of course, there are 
some mechanics whose homes are good, and whose wives and families 
are well brought up and respectable. There are some employers 
whose tender hearts. compel them to feel for their men, and who lay 
out large sums in assisting them to rise. But these are the excep- 
tions. No description will convey to the uninitiated any conception 
of agenuine mining village, or of a poor district in a large town 
There are streets in some of the great cities which would reveal 
sights appalling to any person who had aheart. There are misery, 
intemperance, profligacy, and improvidence in every house in 
some neighbourhoods. Their inmates seem cut off from all refining 
influences. Their thoughts never rise above the present. They 
have no desire to improve—nay, worse, they actually scorn -those 
who try to assist them out of the mire. 

Are things mending? Yes, they are. There are more good 
masters, and many more steady men. More facilities are afforded 
the latter for rising in the world; and on the whole there are less 
brutality, vice, and improvidence than formerly. Still the masses 
of the working classes are little improved, though probably the 
employers of eighty years ago were less intelligent and refined than 
the really well-to-do and educated mechanics of the present day, 

‘The homes of the working classes are, perhaps, the worst feature 
in the case. The better-educated sections of the community attach 
great importance to a good house; in furnishing and keeping it up 
they expend large sums. They try to make home attractive, and 
they often succeed to perfection. On the other hand, the poor of 
the large towns congregate in the old streets in the worst districts. 
They care little for order and pure air, and in a short time they 
give a respectable street, which is deserted by its former inhabitants, 
an appearance of discomforf and misery almost indescribable. No 
large town can boast that it has not thousands of dirty and squalid 
dens in which human beings deign to live and appear happy. 
London and Dublin, and probably Glasgow, are worse than any 
other towns in the three kingdoms. They, one and all, abound in 
Streets so wretched that no civilised government would permit its 
convicted criminals to inhabit them. 

With whom lies the fault? Can the government interfere and 
prevent the overcrowding? Of course, there are social reformers 
y 
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who clamour for acts of parliament, and fondly hope that forth. 
with all would change. The law is to decree that there is no 
longer to be overcrowding, and in a moment, as by a touch of an 
enchanter’s wand, cleanliness, forethought, and culture are to make 
their home in every house. The law has interfered, philan- 
thropists have strained every nerve, and nothing so far has sufficed 
for the purpose. The habits and early training of the class must 
change be‘ore ;ermanent good can follow. ‘There are some working 
n @2 who are an honour to themselves and their class: why are not 
all their companions like them? For this reason—that the superior 
abilities and intelligence which the few possess do not belong to all. 
The mechanics who are a pattern to their class are immeasurably 
superior to. their companions ; and though what one does the re- 
mainder might seem able to attempt, experience shows that, be- 
cause some families are what they ought to be, others will not ty 
to do their duty and endeavour to profit from the example. 

There are at least two circumstances which are partially account- 
able for the present distress and degradation of the artisan popula- 
tion. First, there is the complete separation of class from class, 
which necessarily obtains in great towns. The rich live in their 
streets, and the poor in theirs. ‘There is no intercommunication, 
no oneness of interest, literally no mutual knowledge. Gentlemen 
and ladies shun the low streets, repel their denizens, and scarcely 
remember that God has made all men brothers. In the second 
place, one class perpetually presses upon another, and the respect- 
able mechanics, who are the flower of their order, are always press- 
ing upon their employers, and rising in thousands. In any factory 
employing a thousand men, it would be hard to find fewer than 
twenty or tliriy clerks, managers, and even masters, who had not 


either risen by their own exertions or by the labours of their 


parents. Of course, this is as it should be. Still, the working 
classes in one sense suffer severely by the constant removal from 
their ranks of the best and ablest men, and, at the same time, they 
receive the dreys of the upper classes, so that the influential and 
fortunate circles send down their own outcasts to lower the moral 
tone of their infericrs, while the working classes are constantly 
giving up all those persons whose intelligence, energy, and prudence 
make them of value to any class in which they find themselves 
placed. 

Here and tlere a person of great benevolence may be able to 
assist a few working men to rise, or he may educate at his own ex- 
pense some poor child, but such measures will be productive of little 
benefit to the masses of the artisan population. Indeed, they have, 
as their express object, the removal from their own grade of one or 
more persons of exceptional promise and ability, and therefore, 
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though the individuals selected are gainers, the class from which 
they are sprung is impoverished. It will not be in this way that 
the regeneration of the poor must be accomplished. 

A serious obstacle in the path of any one who tries to educate 
and refine the illiterate is that the latter have no habits of order, 
and are destitute of that inherited aptitude for the acquisition of 
learning which commonly exists among the rich, who have been 


_well.trained for centuries. Hence, when a number of working 


men’s children are placed in such circumstances that they have it 
jn their power to acquire the rudiments of a liberal education, their 
¢eachers find the difficulties almost insurmountable, and are com- 
pelled to admit that, though there are exceptions, it is almost im- 
possible to well educate a number of poor children. The return 
for the labour expended is inadequate, and the poor children are 
blamed for what is not their own fault. In consequence of this 
defect in the power of learning, and of paying close attention to 
anything demanding steady application and deep thought, those 
means for rising in the world, and for acquiring learning, which 
would be of immense service to the weil-to-do, are practically 
valueless to the illiterate. Too often the splendid machinery set 
in motion by mechanics’ institutes, popular science lectures, and 
reading-rooms, does not answer the expectations of its promoters. 
When opportunities are given to the poor of rising, or rather of 
improving their condition, they cannot avail themselves of their 
advantages, not because they are determined to squander their time 
and money, but because they have not sufficient intelligence and 
common-sense. ‘ihe history of the co-operative movement is one of 
failure and disappointment. This was to be expected. Herbert 
Spencer relates that when the Gloucester Waggon Company was 
formed, the directors determined to set apart one thousand shares 
of £10 each for the workmen employed on the premises. Some of 
the men earned £2 10s. a week, and living in that district is cheap. 
It was decided.only to make the calls at intervals of three months, 
and then only of one pound-at a time. The prospects of the com- 
pany were splendid. ‘The manager himself had been a mechanic. 
fhe men employed were amongst the best in the Midland Counties. 
At the end of a year not one share was taken up by the class for 
which a thousand had been set apart. These shares have had to be 
distributed among the other shareholders. Mr. Spencer quotes from a 
paper read by Mr. Fox, of the firm of Fox, Head, and Co., of Middles- 
borough, a still sadder instance of the blindness of the artisans in 
a town where their intelligence is fur above the average, In the 
articles of agreement a clause was inserted by this firm allowing 
any of their hands, under certain conditions, to invest their savings 
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in the business. In three years only ope workman availed himself: 


of this generous and invaluable opportunity. 

The relation between the masters and men is, generally speak - 
ing, bad. It would be difficult to apportion the blame equitably. 
No doubt the meu view their employers with suspicion, and resent 


any interference with their own affairs; but it is as certain that the- 
masters do not feel cither respect or consideration for their inferiors, 
and grind them into the dust. Mutual forbearance scarcely exists, 


and ijl-feeling and irritability are at the root of many of the 
quarrels which are attributed to other causes. Sometimes the 
master rejoices at anything which injures his men; at other times 
the latter gloat over the misfortunes of the former. Of course, a 
little furbearance and kindness could not set things straight, be- 


cause the evils themselves are deep-rooted, and depend for their 


continuance on circumstances which are the outgrowth of the social 


habits of the age. No employer could, in the present state of 


things, get together a body of thoroughly intelligent and high-prin.. 


cipled workmen, uor could the latter anywhere find a master who. 


would feel thoroughly with, and for them. The very conditions of 
society and the weaknesses of human nature sever classes from one 


another, and keep up those ruinous and unchristian conflicts of 


interest which are at the root of the mischief. Never can the con- 


dition of the working classes be what it should be until the workers 


themselves have the full fruit of their own labours—until, in fact, 


capital and Jabour are united, and the mechanic owns his place of 
business, reaps a full share of all the gains, and is the only gainer 


or loser in case of success or failure. 


There is in this age a tendency to the accumulation of colossal 
fortunes, while the number of great capitalists is rapidly increasing. 


It seldom happens that a stupendous fortune is the fruit of one: 


mau's labours. The foundation is generally laid by one person, 
who is often a mechanic. This man bequeaths to his sons the un- 


finished fabrics, and they and their offspring complete the work. 


Frou the humblest beginnings have arisen those immense fortunes 
which take sevep figures to represent them. Unquestionably if there 
are to be millionaires, it is well that the fortunes they possess should 
be acquired by honest commercial operations, and that the sons of 
working men should be occasionally enrolled among the merchant 
princes of the world ; still these immense accumulations of wealth 
are not unmixed beuefits, either to their owners or to the country. 
The cxistence of millionaires tends greatly to separate the high 
from the low, the rich from the poor; helps, therefore, to keep 
classes apart. The working men must, though they would like to 
be merchant princes, envy the rich men around them. ‘Their 
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eyes glare with savage fury as they look upon men who own 
millions, while they and their class are scarcely worth a penny. 

After all, though in the present transition state of the world 
such things will be, it is appalling to reflect that there are persons 
who annually spend on their own pleasures and comforts a thousand 
times as much as would support a respectable mechanic and his 
family for a couple of years. Can it be right that the many should 
toil like slaves while a few reap abundantly? Will it always be 
the case that a few fortunate peers will boast of a dozen palaces, 
while the peasant on their estates is content to live in a hovel with 
two rooms? Will there not some day be a change? As immense 
wealth ceases to fall to the lot of one, there will be a greater diffu- 
sion of comfort, and a far higher general level of prosperity. The 
millionaire will pass away, but his place will be filled by a hundred 
thriving and intelligent citizens. 

The process of accumulation continues, and as facilities for the 
acquisition of wealth become greater as the capital of the country 
increases, s> do colossal fortunes get larger, and the number of 
millionaires rapidly augments. 

What can well be more disastrous than extensive strikes and 
lock-outs? What can be a more deplorable proof of the bad rela- 
tions of masters and men? It ‘suits the interest of some employer 
to cut down wages. He gives his men notice that they are to have 
smaller pay, and that if they resist there will be a lock-out. Of 
course, the master does not use shard and threatening language un- 
less he knows that he is able to do what he likes without any possi- 
bility of suffering loss. Should the men decline his offer, they are 
driven from their work, and very often, too, this happens when 
they do yield, for perhaps it is to the master’s interest to close his 
factory for a few months, and so any pretext, however cruel or 
frivolous, is used as sufficient to justify an open rupture. <A year 
or two later trade is brisk, stocks are low, and orders are pouring 
in. Now is the time for the men. One demand for higher wages 
follows another, until the master refuses to yield. The men are, 
however, determined to carry their point, and knowing that the 
employer will suffer fearfully, they are quite ready to suffer them- 
selves, and they go on strike. Besides the injury done to masters 
and men there is the loss to the country, and to the families of the 
principals in the strife, while too often many tradesmen, agents, 
travellers, and other innocent outsiders, are involved in the general 
ruin. It is hard to find out where the evil stops. Signs of its pre- 
sence are apparent far away from the actual scene of the combat, 
and in places which seem remote from, and quite unconnected with 
the conflict. Health, happiness, and peace, all are wantonly 
‘Sacrificed, and yet who can propose any suitable remedy, for the 
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mischief depends on the way in which classes are now separated 
from one another? There can be no permanent reconciliation 
until there is no longer a division of interests, and the latter must 
continue as long »s masters are determined to get all they can 
from their men, while the latter are as resolute in their intention 
of not conceding one bit more than they are compelled to yield. 

It was hoped that were the men induced to invest their savings 
in the business of their employers, great good would be tho result. 
Then the men would have an actual interest in the concern, and 
would be sharers in the profits. It was expected that more work 
would be done, and that there would be fewer strikes and lock- 
outs. ‘The difficulties in the way of an industria] partnership are 
twofold in practice—the men are suspicious of their employers, 
while the latter always endeavour to seize the lion’s share of the 
profits. At the present time there is another serious drawback, 
which will long reuder even such a compromise as this ineffectual ; 
it is that few working men can be induced to save. In con- 
sequence they have not, as a body, anything to invest in the con- 
cern. After all, success cannot await any co-operative undertaking 
unless the men as well as the masters have to bear a fair share of 
the losses—that isto say, the former must stint themselves when 
disaster comes, though, of course, they ought to have their share of 
the prosperity which is the normal condition of English commerce. 

Since reformers and philosophers have failed to suggest any 
feasible remedy, it would be folly to enunciate another utopian 
scheme. <A change will come, not as the result of governmental in- 
terference, or of the writings of political economists, but in con- 
sequence of a feeling of truer brotherhood, binding together all 
classes. Masters may assist in the work, and workmen may aid ; 
but the process will be a slow one, and may take some centuries, 
but it must one day reach perfection. Of course, the intellect of the 
human race will not always be so much obscured by selfishness and 
blindness as it is now. Even when religion and love have removed 
the dark traits which still degrade the life of nations, and have 
substituted purer and holier feelings, there will still be some bad 
mep, aud some others who are destined to be the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for their brethren. There will, in fact, always 
be wide differences in the self-restraint of individuals, as well as in 
the intellectual powers of persons who have appareutly had the 
same advantages of early training. But then many of the evils 
which now oppress classes are not caused by natural differences of 
intellect, nor by diversities in the principles and virtues of indi- 
viduals, but are the result of the artificial constitution of society. 
A village rector may die almost unknown, though in all respects 
equal to some fortunate and influential neighbour who is a canon 
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and the vicar of a large town. The force of circumstances will 
cause one business man to succeed to the headship of a large firm, 
while another, quite as able, conducts with respectability a little 
shop. Sometimes there are far more virtue, energy, and ability in 
men who force themselves two steps up the ladder, than in nine- 
tenths of those who are born a few rounds higher up, and just con- 
trive to live in the position where their ancestors placed them. In 
a simpler course of life there would be fewer laws and greater 
freedom, and more often than now the deserts of men would be im 
proportion to their merits and talents. 

The change which is inevitable, which, indeed, must come to 
pass before the world can be happy and well-ordered, is the follow- 
ing—there must be such a bodily uprising of the lower classes, such 
a diffusion of intelligence, education, and enterprise among them— 
such a change in the opinions of all men, and in the customs of 
society,—that, while swollen fortunes will be divided, and large 
accumulations of wealth will be broken up—not, however, by legal 
interference—the wealth of the world, as it is created, will come 
into the hands, in equitable proportions, of those who form the 
masses of the people. The following will give an example of what 
is here meant. At the present time there are many large factories, 
the owners of which are, on the average, worth two millions, and 
employ a thousand men apiece. One man, therefore regulates the ac- 
tions of a thousand, and owns two millions of pounds, and perhaps 
receives an income of one hundred and fifty thousand a-year. No 
doubt he works hard, and has important duties to attend to. He 
has a couple of splendid houses, one in London, the other in the 
neighbourhood of his factory: He has horses, carriages, servants, 
plate, a picture-gallery, and every luxury. His thousand men are 
worth on the average twenty pounds; and earn a hundred a-year. 
In other words, their whole property would sell for twenty thousand 
pounds, while their whole income is in the aggregate only two- 
thirds of their employer’s. This state of things cannot now be 
altered. Of course, as the inevitable result, there are heartburn- 
ings and jealousies, strikes, and vexations. 

Let the time, however, come, when, from the change in the work- 
ing men themselves, they become the owners of the business ; then 
what energy and perseverance might they not be expected to display 2 
The profits would be greatly enlarged, and instead of the yearly 
gains only amounting to two hundred and fifty thousand, they 
might approach four hundred thousand ; thus giving each man—for 
there would no longer be a great capitalist to pay—four hundred 
pounds. The capital, too, invested in the business would, by 
supposition, be theirs; and as their labour would be much im- 
proved by the change in their circumstances, perhaps it would 
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then stand at three, insteal of two millions. Were it divided it 
would give each worker three thousand pounds. Two palaces 
would be swept away, and one millionaire; but there would be a 
thousand thriving citizens living in as many good, respectable, and 
happy homes. The perfectibility of the human race may not be 
very great, but if it does not admit of such a state as this it must 
stand at a low point. 

There cannot be such a condition, some exclaim: there must 
be rich and poor —besides, there are great advantages fro the exist- 
ences of a wealthy class. From what some combinations among 
workmen have of late years accomplished, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that a system of co-operation, like the one described above, is 
impossible, though, of course, even then self-interest would not 
render disputes impossible. A hundred men might even now be 
found in any large town who would be quite competent to carry on 
such a partnership, and with greater success and less unpleasant- 
ness than are common in most factories, however well managed. The 
flower of the working classes do not so combine, not because they 
could not work together and thrive as partners, but because there 
are still so many opportunities for rising in the world. As men are 
constituted they prefer to have two thousand a-year than a tenth ora 
fifth of the sum. They like better to look after ten or twenty 
men than to be labourers themselves, though working exclusively 
for their own benefit. Large estates, too, as well as mines and 
factories, will some day be either broken up or worked by many 
partners. It is perfectly true that the small farm system is rapidly 
dying out, and that farms are larger now than ever. Better in this 
vase that the owner should be farmer and worker, all in one, and 
that he should live in comfort and prosperity, than that there 
should be very wealthy landowners, thriving farmers, and 
starving peasants. As for the advantages of a moneyed class, no 
doubt they are sufficiently numerous, but then, the disadvantages 
are surely serious enough. ‘There might be fewer well-kepv parks, 
gorgeous palaces and splendid picture galleries ; but would there be 
as many horse races? Would there be as much game preserving, 
reckless extravagance, evervating luxury, unblushing profligacy, 
and elegant vice? Many of those who talk most of the benefits 
which the nation receives from the existence ‘of a numerous class of 
rich men and great landowners, forget the evils these people bring 
in their train—forget, too, that the profusion of the few may mean 
the sorrow, the discontent, the poverty, and the ill-requited toil of 
the many. Better far seven million families of happy and prosperous 
Englishmen, and no rich class at all among them, and only a 
handful of very poor, than, as is now the case, a million of wealthy 
families, four million of poor, and two of abject paupers. 
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While matters remain in their present state it is the duty of 
masters und men to try to understand each other. Nothing can in 
the long-run, be gained by mutual distrust and dislike. All must 
suffer, and the weakest and poorest most. Of course, the law can- 
not interfere for good, and the nation must hope that employers and 
employed will learn mutual forbearance, though they may find it 
impossible to fee! perfect canfidence. Self-interest will generally 
teach wisdom before utter ruin is consummated. 

Is it not just possible that some temporary expedient might be 
thought of The best remedy would, of course, be harmony be- 
tween masters and men. ‘This is not as yet possible. Would not 
the following suggestion, where it could be carried out, lead to some 
good? As is generally admitted, there is no surer way of en- 
couraging learning than the offering of prizes to the most intelligent 
boys ina school. Later in life degrees and fellowships stimulate 
many to industry. Of course, it is better that a man, whether he 
works with his brain or with his hands, should strive hard to do 
his duty and to use his opportunities, simply because he feels it is 
nght to work. It is a poor thing to encourage the formation of 
good habits by offering bribes. It is, however, found that many 
will exert themselves for a reward, who would never think of work- 
ing because it was their duty to do so. 

The working men of this country are, taking them as a body, 
children, and must be treated as such. Excursions and occasional 
treats. paid for by their masters, bribe them to increased energy. 
Money prizes would answer—nay, have answered still better, where 
they have been tried. But prizes obtained by one here and there 
lead to much chagrin on the part of the unsuccessful. Again, as is 
too much the case at the universities, it soon gets known that such 
and such men are certain to be the successful competitors. The 
remainder are discouraged. Some masters have paid their men 
a bonus proportioned to their length of service. Even this is not 
sufiicient. What is required is that certain not too small sums of 
money should be offered to every man and woman who satisfies 
certain clearly-defined conditions. These prizes should be annual, 
and ought to be proportioned to the wages received and to the work 
donefin the time specified. 

No doubt some men would not exert themselves one bit the 
more were this plan universal. Many others would, and the 
masters would ultimately gain. Unless, however, the latter were 
honourable, truthful men, and had the confidence of their hands, 
the latter would expect to be cheated. Unfortunately at the pre- 
sent time, the trade morality of the employers is lamentably low. 

Custom is the true reconciler to change. Custom would soon 
enable masters and men to bear even greater changes than any 
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contemplated in this paper, especially as the probable benefits. 
would be so splendid. 

In their proper time all the sweeping changes described in this 
article will come. Their slow growth will make them the more 
lasting. A very little stretch of the imagination would suffice to 
enable any one to fancy that there are, on all sides, signs that great 
changes in the relation of classes are actually in progress. Doubt- 
less those now living find it difficult to trace out, with any certainty, 
the direction these movements are following. It may be that they 
are going, after all, in the right way, and are leading, by paths the 
human mind cannot easily trace, to the goal which some thinkers. 
fancy they can just perceive at an immeasurable distance ahead. 

Some harm was done by the decay of the old apprenticeship 
system. Its advantages would not now counterbalance the objec- 
tions to the system. There were social reasons which rendered it most 
useful that the future tradesman should reside in the house of his 
master, and be one of his family, The mental discipline was invalu- 
able, and the union of classes was made easier and closer. At the 
same time, the old apprenticeship system did not prevail among 
all grades. It was especially among certain classes that it made its 
influence felt, and to them it was at one period of history an incal- 
culable boon. 

Now nothing deserving the name of an apprenticeship system 
exists. That which professes to be a modified form of it is really a 
widely different thing. No law could stop the change that has 
taken place, for it was made necessary by the exigencies of modern 
life. ‘The custom died out, as all customs will die out, because the 
fast-altering habits and manners of society were incompatible with 
its longer continuance. 

So will it always be, as still greater modifications of manners 
and laws become necessary. Writers will in vain protest. States. 
men will declaim in vain. Theologians may preach of the import- 
ance of reverencing old forms, beliefs, and customs, which, because 
they are old, they assume are. also the best for all time. That 
which has long existed was, probably, once the best, or, at least, 
the most expedient. Man, however, is controlled by laws over 
which he has little control. Whether he likes it or not, whether he 
walks intelligently forwards or whether he stubbornly tries to resist 
and go back, he and all that concerns him are irresistibly swept on- 
wards when the time is come. Well, indeed, is it for the future of 
the world that there are tendencies in the human mind, or it may 
be in the general arrangement of affairs, even the most trivial, 
which, in the long-run, carry nations and individuals along that 
endless path over which waves the glorious banner of progress. 
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The Monk of Montaudon. 


THE MONK OF MONTAUDON. 


AN interesting historical catena could be elaborated of those who, 
in different ages, ‘might. be described as the anonymous personages 
of the great drama that is ever being played out upon the world’s 
stage. Apart from those who, like Junins, carefully veil their 
personality, or who, as the Man with the Iron Mask, may have 
substantial reasons for preserving an incognito, there are those 
whose appellations seem to have slipped by accident out of the 
scroll of fame ; who, sometimes were so careless of their good name 
themselves, that fate seems to have taken the cue from them, and 
suffered them to be unknown in propriis personis, while they have 
often come to stand generally as the representatives of classes or 
ideas, such as the Barefooted Friar, or that other Friar of Orders 
Grey. 

And certainly no fitter embodiment of the “ Monks of old”’ 
could be found than that troubadour-monk who is known to us 
only by the name of his cloister, and in the way of a synonym for 
jovial coenobites in general, the Monk of Montaudon. Of his name 
and family history knows nothing, though the latter is said to have 
been noble. He was born in the Chateau of Vic, near Aurillac, 
in Auvergne; and his literary history extends from 1180 to 1200, 
embracing the golden or Augustan age of Troubadour literature. 

Possibly a younger son, our nameless hero was placed by his 
father in the famous monastery of Aurillac ; and the process seemed 
little likely to enrol him among the professors of the gay science. 
So it was, however; he was one of the many whose history has 
proved that the ‘‘ hood makes not the monk.’’ Never did sporting 
Country parson or Bohemian city cleric more decidedly kick over 
the clerical traces than this jovial Monk of Montaudon. 

The Priory of Montaudon was adjacent to and dependent on the 
Abbey of Aurillac ; and no sooner was our ecclesiastic established 
there than he gave full play to those poetic powers which far more 
than spiritual gifts were characteristic of his genius. 

Taking the shape of what we should call vers de societé, these 
sparkling productions of the shaveling soon made him a welcome 
guest at the neighbouring chateaux, the favourite boon companion 
of barons and knights, and, indeed, anything but what the old 
ladies of the period would consider a nice young man for a small 
party. The younger ladies liked him as well as their male belong- 
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ings ; for the art of writing pretty things was as popular, or more 

so, in Troubadour times than now. . 
Then, too, as now, the profession of littérateur was a fairly 

paid one, better, at all events, than High Church curacies now-a- 


days; and the monk's secular effusions brought grist to the eccle- 


siastical mill. He sang for love, not for money, as far as his own 
pocket was concerned ; and fairly devoted to the church the gold he 
had gained in Egypt. Nothing succeeds like success; so as the 
Priory of Montaudon grew rich, the Abbot of Aurillac did not care 
to criticise the how, why, or wherefore. The end with that zealous 


ecclesiastic justified the means. No prelatical censure came down 


upon the merry monk; and so he sang and drank and filled the 
coffers of his priory. 

By and bye, however, the life “ merely monastic’’ seems to 
have grown irksome, and our monk goes with a bold request to his 
superior, namely, that he should adjourn to the gay court of the 
King of Arragon, and lead henceforth, the life prescribed to him by 
that potentate. This was, in fact, asking permission to become a 
troubadour ; and so faithfully had he contributed to the funds of 
the Church that no difficulty was made about it ; so leaving behind 
the ‘‘ narrowing nunnery walls,’’ he set out on about as unclerical 
a pilgrimage as was ever projected by an erratic clergyman. 

The King of Arragon knew his man as well as the Abbot of 


Aurillac had done, and his command was that the merry monk 
should live in the world, enjoy its good cheer, write verses, and 
sing them to ladies. Never were royal behests more faithfully 


carried out. 


Never did duty and inclination more completely 
coincide. 


It was his vocation henceforth, and in the conscientious 
discharge of its requirements he passed certainly a jovial, if not a 
very edifying or moral life. It is in the following lines he lets us 
behind,the scenes of some of his monastic likes and dislikes ; the 
quaint jingle of the rhymes, which is faithfully copied from the 
original, giving us some notion of the abandon of the writer :— 


“T like those sports the world calls folly, 
Banquets that know no melancholy ; 
I love a girl whose talk is jolly, 
Not silent like a painted dolly. 


A rich man of my love is winner, 
His foe I feel must be a sinner ; 
And I adore, or I'd be thinner, 

A fine fat salmon-trout for dinner. 


I hold among my chief of blisses, 
Basking beside a stream with missies ; 
Love sunshine, flowers ; but O than this 
A joy more deep,—I do like kisses. 
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The Monk of Montaudon. 


I hate a husband who’s uxorious ; 

A grocer’s son, whose dress is glorious ; 
Hate men in drink who get uproarious 
And maids whose conduct is censorious. 


T hate young folks who are precocious, 
Hate parsons with a beard ferocious ; 
Of wine too much can no one broach us ; 
But too much water is atrocious !” 


The Monk of Montaudon was severely caustic on the ladies in 
reference to certain little adornments of the complexion, which it is 
said are not altogether unknown, even in the present inventive age. 
Unfortunately this anything but orthodox ecclesiastic does not 
observe Horace’s safe rule as to the introduction of the Deus ex 
machind. He brings a whole hagiology on the scene, nay, even the 
divinity itself, on the smallest provocation, and in a way that 
would be only offensive to readers, were his profane stanzas to be 
translated. But then we must not forget that fashions vary with 
the age. Jests, which in Shakspeare’s time were not offensive to. 
ears polite, are quite unmentionable now; and there prevailed in 
those old times, just as in the days of mysteries and miracle plays, 
a habit of thinking and speaking about sacred things which to us 
seems profane and blasphemous, but which had no such character 
in the ideas of those simple times. The Age of Innocence is, after 
all, in some respects synonymous with the Age of Ignorance. 

The King of Arragon conferred on our merry monk the lordship 
of Puy Saint-Marie: and his life passed gaily amid its congenial 
duties; but like Goldsmith’s hare, he returned to die at home at 
last. He retired to the Priory of Villefranche, in Roussillon, 
another dependency on the Abbey of Aurillac; and there died, — 
early in the 13th century, no doubt in the odour of sanctity. 

He might have been an instance of what Sydney Smith calls 
the round man in the square hole—some even say the witty canon 
of St. Paul’s was such himself; but each was a genuine product 
of his times ; and both antedated the period when, as Thomas Hood 
says, it became fashionable for people to ‘* think they’re pious 
when they’re only bilious.”’ 

Without for one moment defending all that the Monk of Mon- 
taudon wrote or did, and far from entering on the broad question as 
to whether clergymen ought to be “‘interesting,’’ it may still be 
certainly affirmed that the monk was no Stiggins or Tartuffe, and, 
very possibly, like another celebrated historical personage, he 
might not have been so black as he is usually painted. 





























Shakespeare Feroines. 


SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


HERMIONE. 


. Bestone no more... . from him 
Dear life redeems you.”— Winter's Tale. 


E’EN as the sculptor in the old-world tale 
Breathed life into the stone, what time his eye 
Fell with the magic force of sympathy 

Upon the marble ; thou wert cold and pale 

And chill’d at heart to*see affection fail, 
Yet iike the morn sent forth from eastern bowers 


Awakening on the world its wealth of flowers ; 
So did love’s resurrection-tide avail 


To waken love responsive from its sleep. 
Descend, dear wife, ‘‘ be stone no more.” Ah, well, 
The poet’s words that poteut witchery tell 
To win the waverer with affection deep ! 
Slandered and slighted, let affection keep 
Her vigil through the long and sombre night, 
And soon the vision fair shall glad her sight, 
And from the gloom profound{the love-stars once more peep. 
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Which of Them ? 


WHICH OF THEM ? 
PART I. 


I, Harry Hit, was‘’a gentleman. I advisedly put gentleman be. 


cause I was nothing more ; I was neither soldier, sailor, nor parson, 


I had nothing to do with the law, nor commerce, nor engineering— 
I had no claim to any profession, save the profession of a gentle- 
man. With most mistaken kindness my father had left me £500 - 
per annum—I say mistaken, because it just enabled me to live 
without working for my bread, and to foster a most illusive hope 
that there was a vein of the artistic in me that would one day make 
me famous. I was very much given to painting unnatural pictures, 
composing unmusical music, and dabbling }in incomprehensible 
poetry. 

Now if my father had not left me £500 per annum, you would 
have read Harry Hill, soldier, sailor, or parson, as the case might 
be. I should have had to work, and should not have painted un- 
natural pictures, composed unmusical music, and dabbled in in. 
comprehensible poetry. Without doubt I should have been a very 
good sort of fellow—a steady, respectable young man ; a young man 
mammas would have liked their sons to know (but not their 
daughters) —a young man who lived on his pay, and was ‘‘ quite an 
example.’’ As it was, I was not an example to the sons, nor an 
eligible parti for the daughters. 

Was I not to be pitied—that £500 per annum hanging like a 
millstone round my neck, and preventing my getting my head 
above ‘‘ the waves of this troublesome world;’’ wretched art chain. 
ing one hand to the canvas and the other to the piano; while, the 
better to ruin me, my much-enduring brains were forced to give 
birth to the most unintelligible poetry that ever proceeded from the 
mind of man. Add to this the fact that I was in love—and surely 
you have before you a picture of the most-to-be-commiserated 
human being on the face of the earth. 

Of course, I had been in love before, aye, scores of times, and 
had had many a narrow escape from the bonds of matrimony. 
Shall I tell you what saved me—the mammas—bless their kind 
souls, they were the best friends I ever had! They would go to 
their dear daughters and say, ‘ My Adela or Eva,’”’ as the case 
might be, ‘‘ you must not encourage that young Mr. Hill—a young 
man Witsout any profession, and scarcely any money—it is not to be 
thought of.’ So the dear daughters shook their wise little heads 
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and did not think of it ; and when the golden-haired Adela or black. 
eyed Eva took the next opportunity of giving me the cut direct, I 
did no more than when I went home to destroy the picture I had 
been painting from memory of some sweet face, to burn the ode 
addressed to ‘‘ golden tresses,’’ or “‘ starry eyes,’ and to change 
the name of the waltz I was composing from ‘‘ La bien Aimée,”’ to 
** Who cares ?”’ 

But now all that was past and gone, and a new love had 
dawned on my horizon—an all-despairing and most inexplicable 
love, and there were signs of storm about, and clouds hovered 
round, and threatened to shut out my light for ever, and then they 
would roll away into nothingness, and reveal a bewitching vision 
that made me forget my very self in the radiance of its perfection. 
(I told you I was poetic). 

Perhaps that paragraph is rather obscure, so I will try and 
make it plainer for the benefit of readers who are not in love— 
those who are in such sad case will understand it. 

** A new love had dawned on my horizon, an all.despairing and 
most inexplicable love ’’—that meant I was very far gone indeed, 
and that there was something puzzling about it. ‘* And there 
were signs of storm about, and clouds hovered round and threatened 
to shut out my light for ever.’’ Interpret as follows—I was not in 
a position to wed—no fortune, no profession. I used to start in my 
sleep, and declare I would go up for a competitive examination to- 
morrow ; but then I remembered I was past the age for such follies 
—there were no crammers, no competitive exams. for a man of my 
years; though things are improving so fast we may soon hope to see 
the grey-haired and tottering in earnest competition with the little 
boy in knickerbockers—then, indeed, may we cry equality! Verily 
my case was hard, for the father and mother closed their door to 
the man without any profession. ‘They would roll away into 
nothingness (the clouds), and reveal a bewitching vision that mede 
me forget myself in the radiance of its perfection.” You see, 
however, there were times when my trials seemed slight, and ideas 
of success stimulated me to knock once more at the house of those 
virtuous parents, and ignoring their frowns, to bask again in the 
smiles of my love. 

And now I must tell you the puzzling thing about my love, the 
inexplicability before referred to. The love of every man is more 
or less an enigma, and mine was a very great enigma—I was in a 
worse plight than I had ever been before. A lover can always 
distinguish between two idols, and knows at which shrine to adore 
—in fine, can tell Adela’s hair from Eva's eves. But I could not 
tell Laura from Lilly, nor Lilly fron: Laura. I knew I loved one 
of them very much indeed, but which cne it was I did not know. 
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They were twins, dear reader, and exactly alike. Oh, don’t you 
pity me! _ 

They both had fair faces with large grey eyes; and as to their 
hair, I only know they had a halo of something like light about 
their heads; and they both had tall, slight figures, and oftenest 
wore pale blue drapery. (I prefer calling it ‘‘ drapery” to dress 
—sounds more poetic). 

They were generally called *‘ The beautiful Miss Seymours,’’ 
and were very much féted and made of; and I called them “ The 
beautiful Miss Seymours,’’ and sadly wondered which was the 
beautiful Laura Seymour and which was the beautiful Lilly 
Seymour, and which it was I loved. | 

‘Hang it,:this won’t do!’’ I exclaimed one day; “I can’t 
have both—I must stick to one or the other.”’ So I tossed up— 
heads for Laura, tails for Lilly—came up tails, I was glad of that, 
for Lilly was the prettiest name. A happier man now I had arrived 
ata decision of any sort; I threw down my brush—I had been 
painting a picture typical of my feelings—a butterfly hovering be- 
tween two beautiful blush roses, uncertain on which to settle—and 
seizing my hat, took a stroll in the park, whither I knew Lilly 
often came. You see I ignored the fact of Laura’s existence, and 
began to wonder when ‘“ The beautiful Miss Seymour” would 
appear. 

At last they came—I say they, because the instant I saw them 
my love became plural and puzzling. It was useless this endeavour 
to distinguish or decide between the two lovely blush roses. I felt 
very like the butterfly in the picture, with just a little of the moth 
on one side the family, for J experienced a vague feeling that the 


. Toses might become candle-flames, and then there was every pro- 


spect of my singeing my wings. 

“Unhappy man that I am!’’ I privately exclaimed to my sym- 
pathising self, as the two drew nearer and nearer, and I did not 
know on which side to walk. 

I don’t know to this day whether I walked by Laura or Lilly, 
but I know that when we parted I was possessed by the fatal con- 
viction that my wings were hopelessly singed—that I had yielded 
up my heart, my liberty to—which of them! Ah, there came the 
sting which goaded me into another metaphorical picture—a gentle 
lamb, whose fair white fleece was each side caught on the brambles. 
My dreams that night were many and sad, but the’ thing that 
haunted me like a nightmare was that £500 a-year; wretched 
pittance, not enough for two, and just enough to keep from earn- 
ing more, J, Harry Hill, gentleman, next morning rose the most, 
melancholy of his kind. And yetmy melancholy was tinged withall 
with a resolve—that resolve sprung from despair, gradually grew 
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and grew, till it took the form of a stern determination. And this 
it was that I determined—I determined to forget I owned enough 
to keep me in food, clothing, and cigars—to forget, in fact, that 
£500 per annum,—and regarding myself as a penniless beggar, to 
seek a lucrative employment. To wade through my perplexities 
to a decision always made me cheerful. It was with a glad heart 
and lightsome mien I donned my hat, and taking my trusty staff in 
hand, sallied forth. From my smile you would have thought each 
step was bringing me nearer my lady-love, and, after all, it was not 
so. The knock on the front door that guarded my Lilly was to be 
a knock that announced a worthy claimant for her favour. 

I wended my way down the principal street of the gay little 
vown where I was living for the season, because I always did so 
when I wanted employment. This time I was more observant than 
usual, and my eyes strayed to the shop-windows, as if I had lost 
something, and expected to tind it there. A pianoforte warehouse 
attracted my gaze, for my soul was always drawn to anything re- 
lating to the muse Euterpe, and here I smiled a smile. How 
is it men always choose trades agreeing with their names? Here 
was Fortey, pianoforte dealer ; Chipp you may notice is always a 
carpenter ; Draper deals in draperies (I sighed here as I remem- 
bered my Lilly’s azure robes) ; and so on. But Fortey did not even 
advertise for a young man in the turning line, and I passed on. A 
hairdresser wanted a boy—certainly it might come to pass that that 
halo round Lilly’s head should require clipping, and the task might 
fall to my hands if I took pains with my art; but, no—I was not 
a boy, and assuredly such golden locks as those of the beautiful 
Miss Seymours’ would never be trusted to inexperienced fingers. 
How mine would have trembled! A photographer wanted, “ a 
useful voung man,’”’—‘‘ Ah, my friend,’’ I said, “ I am not useful ;”’ 
and yet I half relented—oh, to have photographed Lilly. At the 
post-office a clerk was required for the telegraph business, but | 
did not even pause thereat to think. Be it known I am of tender 
heart, and to have sent flying through England some heartbroken 
message of death or illness, or the terse though pregnant word, 
“‘spun,” from some poor lad who had been up for an exam., 
would have been a thing I could not do. I should have felt I had 
something to do with the sorrow, for I always hold that in a 
dictionary the word “ telegram ’’ should be explained ‘‘ grief.” Of 
course, those wires carry happy messages sometimes, but I never 
had any. It was by telegraph I learnt that my father was dead, 
and had left me £500 per annum. 

That day nothing seemed in demand save “ strong porters ’’ and 
‘* handy boys,” things quite out of my line. I became indecisive 
again—I knew I was not penniless, and I could not forget it. I 
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knew my lunch at the club was not a thing unobtainable by reason 
of my poverty, and I knew I felt hungry, so I went there and got 
it. But the lines had returned to my brow, and the bewilderment 
to my brain—I was Harry Hill, gentleman, again—nothing to do, 
and a little money in my pocket to prevent my doing it had it been 
in my way; and the door of the virtuous parents Seymour was 


faster closed than ever'to the man without a profession. 


I passed 


it that afternoon, it looked viciously shut—the very knocker wore a 
crim and forbidding aspect. It suddenly struck me I owed a call 
there—I had dined there a little while before (took a horrid old hag 
in to dinner, too) ; so I seized. the ponderous knocker, and the clang 
it made as’ it resounded through the house was positively malicious. 
The butler, a most repelling man, opened the door as if there was 
something behind he was afraid I should see, and slowly let me in. 

I distinctly heard the rustle of dresses and light laughter, but 
the old monster detained me as long as he could till the sounds had 
died away in the distance upstairs. “Gone to put on their walk- 


ing-things,”’ I thought, despairingly, as I was shown into 
drawing-room—the very door creaked, as if unwilling to le 
There I sat five minutes in state, till the very frigid 
appeaed. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Hill!’’ she said, in tones which 
meant ‘* Wish you were at Jericho !’’ and then she delicately 


a chilly 
t me in. 
mamma 


plainly 
referred 


to my “ visit last week.’’ I felt my hair slowly rising erect from 
its hitherto fairly level condition ; it flashed across me-that I had 
called since dining there, therefore this was quite a gratuitous in- 


fliction of my presence. 


While wondering what to say the door creaked again, evidently 
not wanting at all to admit the person or persons entering. In an 
instant I was uttering the conventional salutation, toned as im- 
pressively as ‘* How do you do ?’’ can be toned, and shaking hands 
with the beautiful Miss Seymours, for it was they whom the door, 
with a final spiteful squeak to wind up, had admitted. They were 
in walking costume, as I had anticipated, and not by a single 
ribbon or ornament could I tell one from the other. The same 
blue dresses and dainty gloves, the same shady hats which just 
shadowed their lovely grey eyes, and threw their long lashes into 
bold relief as they looked up, the same soft, fair hair—the same, the 


same—T sighed. 


“Don’t you find the weather very oppressive ?’’ said one of 


them, her inquiry, 1 suppose, prompted by my weary sigh. 


“It is always oppressive when one has nothing to do,” I 


answered, remembering my want of employment, and my 
walk, 


‘Oh,’ said a Miss Seymour, naively—I could not even iden- 


fruitless 
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tify them by their voices. “I thought you were an artist, and 
painted lovely pictures.”’ 

“ An artist, my dear,’’ interposed the mamma, “ has plenty of 
spare time on his hands,’’ insinuating that an artist was an idle 
loafer. 

‘* Pardon me, my dear madam!”’ I said, ‘*‘ an artist ought to be 
the busiest of men ; but my efforts do not rank me among them.”’ 

The mamma regardlessly told her daughters to go out while it 
was warm and fine—they went, with just a bow tome. Again I 
was alone with this stern matron, and though I regard mammas as 
necessary and highly invaluable institutions, and have always felt 
very gratefully to them, yet this one was an exception. I am 
afraid I hated her. She was a tall, thin woman, with shar 
features and sandy hair, just turning a little grey (you know the 
colour), and cold bine eyes. ‘Good heavens !’? I used often to 
think, ‘‘ will Lilly be like this when she is old?’ To maintain a 
conversation with her was impossible. I thought I would try and 
close my visit with an effort at politeness, and also an excuse for 
my being there at all; and asked if I could have the pleasure of 
getting her some tickets for the athletic sports that were coming off. 

* | don’t patronise such amusements,’’ she said ; “ they are well 
enough for young men who have nothing to do; but I won't en- 
courage idlers, and I know my girls agree with me.”’ 

I knew they didn’t; for they had said that afternoon I met 
them in the park that they wanted to go to the sport. Finding 
every attack on Mrs. Seymour’s amiability repulsed with cold 
water, I said good-bye; for I object to wet blankets, damping of 
spirits, and coolness. She quite brightened up when she rang the 
bell for the butler to show me out, and bid me adieu far more 
cheerfully than she had greeted me. 

That night 1 was engaged to dine out, and I looked as melan- 
choly as an undertaker’s man when I got into the fly that con- 
veyed me to the mansion where we were to feed and talk, and fancy 
we were enjoying ourselves. But mourning became joy very 
speedily, for—they were there! I had not expected them ; I fancied 
they did not know the Wilsons, and though the mamma and papa 
were there also, my delight at beholding the daughters overwhelmed 
my dread of the parents. 

The hostess was ielling us off in pairs, as Noah must have told 
off the animals when they went into the ark; and though I was 
shaking because of my proximity to a certain hideous and ancient 
female, yet the shakine was unnecessary. With a eraceful little 
sentence that charming hostess indicated my fate. My fate was in 
white, and fairer than the anzels, and she was one of the beantiful 
Miss Seymours. 
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to utter as you are proceeding to the dining-room with a lady’s 
hand resting on your arm—that she may anticipate a pleasant 
little conversation with you from the specimen of your powers that 
you then display. But I had nothing to say, and only knew I was 
leading Lilly or Laura—which of them ?—so she was forced to 
begin. 

“ And you are not an artist, after all?”’ she said, with a smile— 
“how I was taken in! I thought you worked ever so hard, and 
painted.such beautiful pictures !”’ 

“ T will paint you, if you will let me,’’ I said ; ‘‘ and then you 
can judge whether I paint beautiful pictures or not.”’ 

She knew she was lovely, and instead of an ordinary girl’s 
simper or tittered rebuke, she replied, looking at me with her 
wonderful grey eyes— 

‘* How strange it is, a delicately-turned compliment is always 
appreciated ! Now, if you had told me plainly that I was beautiful, 
it would have sounded almost rude, but——”’ 

‘Am I to say it again, then ?” I interrupted, laughing. 

“ No—no! something fresh this time.” 

I was not ready with a second, but as we took our places at the 
dinner-table, literaily loaded with plate, glass, and flowers, looking 
very like an art and floral exhibition, and in no wise connected with 
such-a material gratification as eating, I said to the fair lady beside 
me— 

**So you like compliments (”’ 

“Oh, so much !"’ she replied, demurely. ‘‘ They are to a con- 
versation what dessert is to a dinner—a thing you are much better 


‘without, but a necessity of polite society.”’ 


I could not make out whether she was chaffing me or not, and 
felt quite puzzled as to the tone I should assume towards this 
enigma of time—this beautiful mysterious love of mine. 

‘‘Concocting more compliments ?’’ she exclaimed, for I was 
silent. 

“No,” I answered ; ‘‘I was wondering who you are.’’ She 
looked amazed, and I proceeded : ‘‘ I know you are a Miss Seymour, 
but which of them ?”’ 

She uttered a little laugh all to herself, and gave me a glimpse 
of a dainty lace hankerchief, in the corner of which was embroidered 
a lily. My heart beat—so this was my Lilly, my veritable love, 
and her sister not near enough to confuse me. After that we 
talked most intimately about a hundred and one things. I found 
her a girl of rare understanding and good sense, and she spoke in- 
telligently upon matters most girls disdain to meddle with. Hither- 
to the sisters and myself haa ouly talked commonplaces, but even 
that their innate refinement had elevated beyond the ordinary run 
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of commonplaces. Now Lilly and I were plunged headlong into 
disquisitions upon the true, the good, and the beautiful, while now 
and then came a sprinkle of the mischief that made her say she 
liked compliments, in strange and vivid contrast to the gravity she 
was capable of. et 

** You say a true life is living up to our abilities, cultivating to 
the utmost our talents, and from that ensues what is good and 
beautiful in life,’’ I said, in continuation of our previous conversa- 
tion. ‘“ Now, I should like to discuss a certain point very much 
with you connected with that subject—will you let me fafter 
dinner ?”’ 

‘Why, after dinner ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Because dessert has come now, and you want compliments,” 
I answered with the utmost imperturbability of countenance. 

‘* And who is more capable of framing them!’’ she said with a 
smile, that drove every idea of one out of my head, and had an 
alarming effect upon my heart. With an effort, I replied—“ Not 
one of them is worthy of offering you.”’ 

She accepted my words with a quaint grace that made me 
again wonder whether she was chaffing me; but we kept up a cross 
fire of pretty speeches—an endeavour to see who would take in the 
most, till the ladies retired. 

As she was passing me, I whispered, ‘‘ Don’t forget !”’ referring 
to the talk I hoped for afterwards. I know I said “ don’t forget”’ 
in very ardent tones, for though she neither spoke nor made any in- 
clination of assent, a faint flush rose to her face, as if excited at 
the thought that I so entreated for her presence. 

When she was gone—though I lost her but a few minutes—a 
blank seemed to fall on my existence, and I glanced at her empty 
place with a sigh. I saw a little heap of lacy white on it—it was 
the handkerchief embroidered with the lily, that she must have 
dropped on rising. I hastily took it, meaning to return it to her 
when I reached the drawing-room. The way my fingers closed 
over that slight trifle of hers was the way only a lover's fingers 
could close—a quick, nervous grasp, as if fearing some ove else 
might see it, and snatch it from me. 

** You ave in for it, old fellow !’’ I said to myself, quite alarmed 
at the increasing symptoms of my weak»ess ; I glanced across the 
table—there was the old father frowning at me. Perhaps he was 
ory knitting brows over his wine, in which he may have fancied 
he detected something that was not wine; but I thought he was 
frowning at me, and held the handkerchief tighter yet, vowing that 
Lilly should be mine, despite the father’s frowns. 

An abominably unpleasant fellow beside me began talking—he 
Was an assuming son of a nouveau riche, who had rapidly made a 
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fortune by @ patent process of skinning eels, and knew nothing of 
love, and poetry, and art, and [hated him. His watchguard was a 
great obnoxious gold thing, made of clanking links, that clanked 
the word ‘‘ money ’—his clothes had an “ extra-superfine’’ look 
about them, and from their sleeky folds breathed ‘‘ money ’’—the 
very way he sat indicated rolling in money, and his voice had a 
metallic ring. The virtuous father, Seymour, caught his eye, his 
frown became a beaming smile. I felt—I felt—I had no pro- 
fession; ‘the handkerchief. fell from my hand in despair, and I 
moodily declined any more wine. Suddenly the remembrance of a 
certain blush returned to my mind—my heart beat again. I 
thought of the talk that was coming, picked up the handkerchief, 
answered my monied neighbour in a right pleasant way, smiled on 
the father Seymour; took some more wine, and finally, with a 
compliment on my lips, made my way to the drawing-room. 

The sisters’ heads were in close proximity. Seeing me, with an 
almost imperceptible start, Laura and Lilly separated. I fancied, 
at least, I saw them start. Curiously enough their similarity 
never struck me, and I made for the one near the open window. It 
was a warm summer night, and the windows opened on to the 
lovely gardezis of our host. Confident it was Lilly, I said to 
her— 

“Here is your handkerchief. You dropped it in the dining- 
room.’’ She seemed confused, and barely thanking me took it. I 
was a littled surprised at her needless nervousness but said, “ And 
may I claim your promise by ending our talk ?”’ 

‘“*Gladly ; but keep the compliments for the end. I am like a 
‘baby, and love the good things last.’’ She had her old, sweet 
smile now, and stood gazing into the moon-lit garden. Our charm- 
ing hostess came up and said— 

“Is it not lovely to-night?’’ thinking, doubtless, we had been 
admiring the effect of the moonbeams on the ornamental lake at 
the end of the lawn. Two or three joined in her exclamation, and 
somehow propused a stroll under the trees that bordered the water. 
At all events, it so happened that I found myself alone in this 
moon-lit loveliness with a beautiful Miss Seymour. 
+. “*Will you be angry if I talk about myself?’’? I began, “I 
want to know something: and, after all you have said about truth 
and goodness in life, I think I may fairly beg some advice about my 
own life !’’ 

Here was I, a man nearer thirty than twenty, asking grave 
questions concerning my well-being of a young girl who knew very 
little of the world. But thus it was; J came, after a fruitless 
search for success in the ways of this world, to one who had never 
asked it about happiness, and whose knowledge sprung from her 
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very innocence. She replied, almost timidly, ‘‘ Oh, don’t come to 
me for advice ; I am not wise at all.”’ 

* But will you only listen,”” I argued, knowing, woman-like, 
she would answer then. She bowed her head gravely, and I 
egotistically talked of my troubles. 

“Must we, though we can live in tolerable comfort without! 


exert every talent we have to gain more than perhaps we need 
thereby ?”’ 

‘* We need all we can get,” she said: her voice was softer and 
sweeter, and she looked almost fairer than the lily at the dinner. 
table ; but perhaps that was only the moonlight—anyhow, I liked 
this gentle, grave Lilly better than the half-mischievous then 
comically-serious Lilly of an hour before. 

** Need all we can get!’’ I said, scarcely understanding. 

‘*T] mean,” she continued, ‘‘ all your talents are needed by 
your own individual character for its well-being; and if you 
neglect to exert them you are neglecting improvements in your 
character that it was your duty to make !’’ 

“Then we can’t work too hard nor gain too much?’ I asked. 

She answered by a home-thrust—“ Have you all you want ?” 

“‘No; I am miserably dissatisfied,’ I said; “that is why I 
asked your counsel. Things have become distorted in my mind by 
inattention to them.”’ 

‘* Why do you single me out?’’ she inquired. 

** Because, because—’’ and I was dumbfounded (I was treading 
on dangerous ground), because I value your good opinion more 
than any one’s. 1 know I dont merit any one’s good opinion, 
but: %” I 

“Every one merits my best opinion,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘ who 
knows himself so well as you do. Thank you for your confidence; 
to confide in another is to win their best wishes!’’ The words 
came with strange seriousness from the beautiful Miss: Seymour, 
and awed me into respect for the pure, womanly dignity that dwelt 
in her. 

We joined the others now, and mixed with them. I did not 
want her to know my secret yet, and I was nearly betraying it in 
that lonely, faint-lit garden. 

Like all other social entertainments this one came to an end, 
and I walked home thinking of Lilly’s perfections. On my table 
were lying my two metaphorical pictures ; 1 tore them both up, for 
now I was neither a doubting butterfly nor a bewildered lamb. I 
loved Lilly Seymour very desperately, and it was culpably wrong 
in me to have no profession. I had the power of working in 
me, and work I ought. It should be with a hand that had toiled, 
I would again raise that ponderous and forbidding knocker, and ask 
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for the father Seymour, and demand his fair daughter; but she 
alone should know that she it was who, by her gracious words, 
had turned my infatuation about her beauty, into true, deep, 
reverential love, for her pure-minded self; and my idle, selfish days 
into honest working ones. 

It was with such wild dreams I fell asleep that night. See, 
dear reader, the fearful effect moonlight walks have on some weak 
mortals. Here was I, as steady-going-a good-for-naught as ever 
lived, turned into a young man with high aspirations, a conscience, 
too, and a fearful dash of sentiment throughout, that made every 
thing rose-colour. -So much for that old sinner, the moon, who 
must have seen a deal of spooning in his days. 





A RHYME. 


I SENT a letter to my love, 
And, by the way, I crossed it; 
I put it in an envelope, 


And in the box I tossed it. 


I'd also written to her ’pa; 
But said not that I thought her 
An angel sent us from above,— 
My cousin and his daughter. 


The answer came, alas! alas! 
‘T'was not as I expected, 

The ’pa ’ad received the daughter’s note, 
And I,—well, I’m rejected. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





PILATUS. 


[Every tourist to Switzerland knows Mount Pilatus, on the Lake of 








Lucerne. A tradition of great antiquity derives its name from Pontius 
Pilate, the wicked Governor of Judea, who, after the crucifixion, being 
banished to Gaul by Tiberius, wandered conscience-stricken among the 
mountains, till at length he ended his existence by throwing himself into 
a lake on the top of Mount Pilatus. The mountain in consequence 
labours under a very bad reputation, and the storms which gather on 
its summit and burst over the lake of Lucerne, are attributed to the 
unquiet spirit of Pilate hovering over the place where his body lies. ] 


AT length I stand on this lone mountain peak, 
But not e’en here the respite that I seek ; 

I may find solitude, but never peace, 

Till from my hated self I get release. 

Am I then doomed to seek in vain for death, 
And draw for ever this polluted breath, 
Maddened by memory? In vain I’ve tried, 
By fiying from mankind, myself to hide. — 
My awful crime all nature seems to know ; 

I hear it blazoned whereso’er I go ; 

The storm-wind blusters it—the summer breeze 
Whispers it, shuddering, amongst the trees, 
For ever in mine ear there rings that cry 

Of horror—‘‘ Crucify Him! crucify !”’ 

The torrent falling from the mountains crown 
Tells my dread secret as it rushes down ; 

It babbles to the river of ny shame ; 
The.river hastens onward to proclaim 

The tidings to the ocean—as they roll, 

Its waters thunder forth from pole to pole 
My infamy, until one hideous curse 

Rises for me throughout the universe. 


Beneath the waters of yon mountain lake 
Fain would I sleep, and never more awake ; 


But would they hold me? would the lowest deep 
Of ocean suffer me in peace to sleep ? 


No! for the sea is His !—but yonder lake 

Which tempts me in‘its bosom dark to make 
A plunge for nothingness, on this far height 
Is hidden so remote from human sight, . 








Pilatus. 


So desolate and lonely, that it well 

Might be the passage leading unto Hell. 

Then will I plunge—Hell’s nethernment abyss 
Can bring no greater agony than this ; 

Demons can not devise a torment worse 

Than this undying torture of remorse, 

Which gnaws upon my heart, and in mine ear 
These never silent voices that I hear— 

That crowd of babblers with their impious cry 
Still shrieking—‘‘ Crucify Him! crucify!” 


- But will those waters bring to me release ? 


Within their bosom shall I be at peace, — 
From these unearthly torments that I bear ? 
No, something seems to tell me that e’en there 
I shall not rest me, but with gibe and jeer 

Ten thousand demon voices in mine ear 

Will madden me with that blaspheming cry, 
And hiss out—‘* Crucify Him! crucify !”’ 


_ And I shall hear it, and those words of dread 


Will haunt me ever, and among the dead 

I shall be loathed, for some unseen hand 

Will mark my guilty forehead with a brand 
Deeper than his who in the early time 

First slew his brother—ah, how light his crime 
When matched with mine! he, in his jealousjstrife 
Took but his brother’s—I, my Maker’s life ! 


Oh, awful thought, that on the very brink 

Of this dark water makes me almosi shrink 

From longed-for death !—shall I behold Him there t 
That thought adds horror even to despair— 

To see Him—to behold that face again 

From whose deep speechless grief I turned me then, 
Then when I might have saved Him—I alone 
Condemned Him—now upon His judgment throne 
To see Him sitting, who before mine own 

Once stood a prisoner; But this cannot be : 

He is in heaven ; in hell I shall not see 

The awful vision of His face ; ’tis well, 

Welcome for me the lowest depths of hell ; 

Let soul and body be for ever cursed, 

Wreak on me, demons, wreak your very worst— 
But if the damned can ever sue for grace 

Spare me the awful vision of His face ! 





Pilatus. 


Yes, I will seek the rest for which I crave 
Beneath these waters ; there shall be my grave, 
My monument this mountain—it shall throw 
A dark, weird shadow on the lake below. 

The thunder clouds around its crest shall form, 
And at its foot the sudden-rising storm 

Shall burst in fury ; there the treach’rous wave 
Shall lure the stranger to a watery grave. 

Woe to the sailor whom the winds shall urge, 
Tossed in his craft upon that fatal surge ! 

Woe to the maid whose lover’s little bark 

Shall cross the shadow of this mountain dark ! 
This mountain ! men shall call it by my name, 
An everlasting witness to my shame! 

Far in the future, children yet unborn, 

Shall learn the meaning of that name of scorn, 
And learn to curse it. Men shall come and go, 
And each in turn my infamy will know. 

Fresh generations, as the ages roll, 

Shall heap fresh imprecations on my soul 

For ever, till throughout the universe 

There rise for Pilate one gigantic curse ! 


F. Matcotm DOHERTY. 
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THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 
By Lievut.-Cot. Copmincer. 


| THINK we can scarcely picture to ourselves what are the sufferings: 
of starvation. I think we can but faintly realise the extent of 
misery and horror which famine spreads over India,—the dire 
distress which falls upon a country whose inhabitants are wholly 
dependent upon a grain-harvest, what they experience when its 
produce has failed from the effect of a drought? Their daily 
sustenance—their habit of preparing it—their minutest attention 
with regard to it, are all inculcated by their religion—a creed 
which forbids them to touch the flesh that has been cut from any 
quadruped—and more than half the population of the Bengal pre- 
sidency abstain altogether from animal food of every sort. This. 
abstinence, so complete, bears no analogy to such a fast as the Roman 
Catholics of those or the Greek Church practice; but so rigidly 
stringent is it that we cannot bring home to the conception of a. 
civilised European the extreme power which it holds over their 
minds. To break it would by them be looked upon witb the most 
utter loathing and disgust, would completely estrange them from 
any association with their relatives would sever every bond of 
fraternity between them and their nearest and dearest, and would 
inevitably consign them to a hopeless infamy, which no after-effort 
of their own could avert, and whose penalty it would be impossible « 
to annul. 

But we now learn that Government has, indeed, taken cogni- 
sance of the present.state of Bengal; that many thousands of 
pounds have been collected for the relief of the sufferers there; that 
the benevolence of the English public, and especially the English 
aristocracy, has exercised its usual salutary influence in meeting the 
demands of charity, and sympathising with the woes of so many 
millions of the human race. 

Such of us as have seen the state of a country where famine 
prevails, and have had a realising sense of the horrors which attend 
it, may feel rejoiced at finding that, in all probability, no such 
calamities as those which happened in India some few years ago, or 
in Persia lately, will be again repeated: But I can recall the 
time (now thirty-six years ago) when I was witness in the North- 
West provinces of India, to a most frightful famine. The drought 
of the summer of 1837, had caused a failure of the autumn or 

ureef crop of that year ; and the coming crop of spring, which 
was to be expected early in the following year, for the same cause 
was also a failure. 


Now that we learn, from accounts giving the statistics 
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of the Bengal Presidency, the fact most essential with regan 
to the 





relief ‘of the sufferers, namely, that the means of trans] 


are the great difficulties to be overcome, we may easily 





port 
fancy what the terrific distress throughout the country must have 
been then, when there were no railroads. The cattle of the haples 


villagers having succumbed to the want of food, had nearly all 


perished ; grain had risen in price to fivefold its usual amount; 
the means of transit to the inhabitants of the country far removed, 
from the river were wholly lost; even those who lived in the 


towns adjacent to it could only purchase food at ruinous prices. 


Rice to the Bengalee, and grain to the Hindoo, inhabiting the 


dooab or any partof the N orth. West provinces, are so much the neces. 


sary support of their existence, that I think it would be impossible to 


convey to the minds of a European who had not visited those 


countries, how much the habits of life, religion, respectability, 


character, and estimation amongst their fellow-men, are all 
dependent upon their strict adherence to the rules of caste, which 
obliges them to eat of these only. 

India is still a land of wonders, and I know not if the visitor 
just landed from England is more struck with anything that he 
sees than with the loathsome spectacle which meets his view on the 
first day that he sails on the Ganges, namely, the dead body of 
some unfortunate native being borne down on the surface of the 
river. This I mention as the first sight most abhorrent to the feel. 
ings of one who has lived in the humanising atmosphere of 
Christian country, and who has been blessed with a Christian 
education. But there are numerous others, at which at first he 


shudders and yet eventually becomes familiarised to. However, \no’ 
amount of time or current of circumstances can ever obliterate from 


my memory the recollection of what I saw in India during the 
famine of 1838. I do not know that the statistics giving the fearful 
catalogue of the deaths which occurred from starvation have been 
ever made public in the way that the famine in Orissa, during the 
year of its event, has been brought to public notice; nor do I think 
that a recapitulation of the course of events which happened, from 
its beginning to its close, could be narrated. But I was quartered 
at Cawnpore at the time when the calamity occurred, and although 
the misery and destitution of the inhabitants in the neighbouring 
country were daily brought to our notice by the crowds of wretched 
men, women, and children, who, in a state resembling living skele- 


tons, came inio the station to implore relief, yet I never was made | 


fully sensible of the accumulation of suffering which had fallen 
upon the unhappy country, until J went for a few days’ visit to 
friend who was encamped near a village called Mukunpoor, about 
forty-five miles from Cawnpoor. He was an engineer, and his work 
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in making and repairing roads, consequently he employed very 
mn eee natives, and it was satisfactory to know that by this 
means great numbers were relieved. Near where he had pitched 
his tent, also a civilian, who was a collector in the district, had 
encamped, and two of his friends had come on a visit. I was ac- 
companied by a brother officer in my excursion. We decided upon 
travelling by relays of horses, which is the way best calculated for 
procetding through the country in India. We sent on two horses with 
our syces or grooms, fifteen miles from Cawnpoor to Chobeepoor, and 
two more to Pavao, which last place was fifteen miles from Mukun- 
poor. We sent our head servants, who had charge of our changes 
of clothes, keys, and money also, with porters bearing two pitaras, 
or round baskets, which they slung to a bamboo and carried from their 
shoulders. No Englishman travelling in the way that we did thinks 
of catrying money with him in India. We set off on a morning in 
the month of February about four o'clock. The temperature after 
8 o'clock, even in that month, scarcely, admits of violent exercise, 
and we were sure of being able to finish our excursion, if our 
horses were all ready for us, very little after eight o’clock. 

The very pleasantest mode of travelling, despite the assertion of 
Dr. Johnson about postchaise travelling, is riding through a country 
with a companion whose sotiety you canenjoy. The line of coun 
from Cawnpoor to Chobeepoor, was principally marked by groves of 
Mango-trees at different intervals: There were ravines on each side 
of the road, and we had the trunk road, as it was called, on our 
route the whole of this first stage. When we stopped after our first 
gallop, glad as we were to escape the atmosphere of the native 
town in early morning, we little thought that we should have to 
witness the scene that met our view near a grove about four miles 
from Cawnpoor. There was a dried water-course, called in the coun- 
try 2 nullah, which lay on the opposite side of the road to the grove. 
Seven dead bodies of men, who had perished in the last state of ex- 
haustion and attenuation from starvation, lay beside it. Before we 
pulled up our horses, we had time to see several of the wild dogs of 
the country and two jackalls, which had been gorging themselves at 
their horrid feast, and who ran“away scared by the sound of our 
horses’ hoofs. Some vultures and kites, partakers of the loathsome 
prey, took flight also. Never were$the opening lines of Homer’s 
“ Iliad,” or the scene described in Byron’s “Siege of Corinth,” where 
the lean dogs were seen “ gorging and growling o’er carcass and 
limb,” more forcibly brought%to my mind. The leaves of neem and 
tamarind, the evergreens, which are common to the country, had 
been torn from a great many of the trees, and had doubtless been 
the only sustenance of the unfortunate wretches whose bodies lay 
before us, half mangled as they were. But a still more pitiable 
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sight was presented to us about a hundred yards further. There 
lay a young woman clasping her baby to her breast, whose eyes 
were, we could see, fixed in the glassy stare which precedes death, 
and a little one of four years old was beside her. She implored us in 
the most piteous and heartrending accents to take the little one from 
her, and give her one anna, a sum amounting to twopence, and she 
said that for this she would resign all claim to it far ever. Situated 
as we were we could do nothing. A little further on we sawa 
woman and child lying dead. We rode on to Chobeepoor, and, on 
te way saw several similar sights, and sickened as we were with 
the revolting scenes that met our eyes ‘‘ whose very number made » 
one hard,” we were anxious in the excitement of the gallop to try 
and forget the shuddering sensations which they caused. So we 
passed the line of country as quickly as we could, found our horses 
and grooms at the village, and leaving the horses we had ridden 
from Cawnpoor in charge with the grooms until our return, pro 
ceeded onwards on fresh steeds to Pavao. But every house in the 
village of Chobeepoor had standing at its door some wretched starv. 
ing men, women, and children. The huts, of reeds mostly and 
some of clay, about twenty in number, were the abodes of misery, 
The grain-seller, or bunneah, who was the millionaire of the street, 
was the owner of the only one that was not marked by extreme 
wretchedness. 


“Sharp misery had worn their inmates to the bone.” 


“Pallentesque habitant morbi 
Et metus et malesuada fames et turpis egestas.” 















Our grooms had been given a mere sufficiency to purchase grain for 
the hhorses, and we had only to urge the different suppliants for 
relief that we met, to repair as soon as they could to the encampment 
or the station. But to count the numbers of wretched objects in 
groups which we saw as we rode along would be impossible; at every 
turn lay the corpse of some attenuated sufferer, whose protruding 
bones and shrivelled skin evinced too clearly that he had been the 
victim of starvation. To dilate upon the horrors, the agonies of 
such a death, as the great Burke said, would be endless. From 
Chobeepoor to Pavao, through fields of cotton, castor-oil plants, long 
groves of mangoes, through a path like a bridle-path, but still every- 
where the traces of gaunt ; famine, were puddies, or ditches, choked up | 
with dead bodies. In one large ditch I counted thirty. The next 
village was of a similar size “and contained similar houses to the 
last ; and here, also, we met our horses, and as the morning sul 
began to burn fiercer, the effluvia of the surrounding air charged, 
as it was, with the exhalations proceeding from masses of pute 
corpses here and there, was nauseous in the extreme, But as we 
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neared the place of encampment, we had at least the consolation of 
being able to tell the unfortunate wretches who implored our aid, to 
muster all their strength, and try to reach the encampment, that 
it would not be a long journey, that they should“ live a little, com- 


fort themselves a little, cheer themselves a little.’” The reason of 


the engineer having taken up his quarters there, as well as the 
civilians being encamped near Muckunpocr —.-« that a great Mussel. 
man fair, in honour of one of their saints whose tomb was near the 
river, took place at this time of the year, and multitudes of Mussel. 
mauns from all parts of the country usually assembled there. So 
when we reached the encampment, we saw on al! sides a crowd of 
famished wretches, who, as if in mockery of the merry-making, 
which was wont to signalise the plain by the river, had come to take 

in the merry-go-rounds, the nautches, the booths full of 
gamblers at Pucheesee, the sale of confectionery, and the display of 
horses, which formed the scene called by the natives a tomasha, At 
most years this fair—which had been given the name of Mudar Ka 
Mela, from the name of the Musselman saint —w:« welcomed as a joy- 
ful reunion ; but now it was a piteous scene of i crry-makers turned 
into mourners. The men who had come to do jiomave to the saint, 
and the women, who had tied locks of hair a: \! pieces of cloth to 
the fretwork round his tomb, in place of joinin» in the merry-mak- 
ing which in other years succeeded to these ceremonies, wan and woe- 


begone, were intent upon imploring aid from the {nglish gentlemen. 


Soon after our arriva], a number of the o!licers, hearing from 
the native Shikarrees that there was much sport to be had in the 
way of shooting in the neighbouring jungle, «fier having had 
breakfast, accompanied by the civilian, mourtc! the howdahs, 
which had been placed upon three Shikarree ele) !iants, and, taking 
their fowling-pieces, proceeded swiftly thither. ‘he civilian, who 
had made up the party, told them that at this <cason of the year 


, they could not expect to see tigers there, but deer, and peacocks, 


and jungle-fowl. There is no animal so service: ie on such oeca. 
sions as the elephant, and the sagacity of this creature in standing 
still at the word of his Mahaout, and giving those -cated in the how- 
dah the opportunity of firing, as well as his docility in squatting 
down and rising at the Mahaout’s command, or 11 a touch of his 
ankoos, are perfectly unrivalled as instances of animal training. 
I do not here enter into the detail of the process o! port which they 
found after their entrance into the jungle, but befvre nightfall they 
all returned, bringing with them four deer, five peacocks, besides a 
number of partridges, and jungle-fowl. The nexi day the civilian 
sent for the bawurchees, or native cooks, and also by the expendi. 
ture of about fourteen shillings, procured flour, rice, and vegetables. 

cooks were given the venison and peacocks to cut up, and pro. 
H 





‘were 









oniled 4s the south side of the Musselmaun’s tomb, where about 
es chen placed for the purpose of » of cooking food for the poor, 
These were large enough to contain a thousand pounds weight, 
The cooks set to work the next morning, and nearly filled most of 
the caldron with the meat, the rice, and the seasoning; fuel, in the 
shape of dry wood and charcoal, was also provided and paid for by 
the English; and the water was poured into the caldrons, and the 
savoury mess was prepared ; and I counted nine hundred of the men, 
women, and children, who sat in order on the ground, each provided 
with leaves of the tree called taree, sewed together, and all shaped 
like a saucer. This crowd of human beings, though ravenous with 
hunger, were orderly and patient. They were half-naked, and their 
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provided by the pious amongst the rich Mussel. 


emaciated appearance made you almost wonder that they 


alive. 


Seipein that country Musselmauns—kept stirring the caldrons with 
their large ladles of iron; and before it was one o’clock the messes 
pronounced sufficiently cooked, and the poor creatures, with 
their leaves in their hands, came in order, one after another, and 
had their thick soup ladled out to them. It was so far satisfactory, 
that at least for a time the torture and misery of so many suffer. 
ing as they did the pangs, said to be the most extreme which 
humanity can be subject to, were allayed, and the caldrons which 
the pious Musselmaun had provided were, from that time, more ot 
less had in requisition. 

I can bring back vividly to my memory this scene which long 
ago I was witness to, and Ido hope and trust that the energetic and 
laudable efforts of the present Governor-General, and the means that 
he has at his disposal, may be instrumental in averting a similar 
calamity now, and that the influence which the religion of the 
Saviour has invariably exerted in promoting the cause of charity, 


may be felt by the Lenighted natives of that country. 


But tbe cooks in vast numbers—men who are 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &e. _ 





CHAPTER XXV. 
QUEEN MARY’S GARDEN. 


_ Ow-the summit of the rock on which Edinburgh Castle stands, 
and beneath the walls of this historical old fortress there is a long 
narrow, open space of ground, a succession of green slopes, en- 
circled on every side by a low stone parapet. There are no trees, 
no flowers, nothing but the short tiarf—often burnt up by the fierce 
rays of the sun, streaming full on this portion of the Castle rock ; 
but this spot, small as it is, is an object of interest to the stranger 


_ who comes to Edinburgh Castle. Here, in days long gone by, poor 


ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, passed many an hour with her 
maidens and attendants. This was her garden; and standing here 
on this great height, far above the town, from whence only a faint 
murmur comes, like the surging of the waves on the sea-shore, and 
where at twilight the busy scene beneath looks shadowy and in- 
distinct, with the grey walls of the old castle frowning upon it, it 
is not difficult to carry one’s thoughts back to those far-distant 
times ; to people Queen Mary’s garden with the forms of those who 
wandered there of yore; high-born ladies, haughty nobles, with 
plumed caps and silken attire ; maids of honour and pert young 
pages ; and moving amongst the throng, fairest and loveliest, and 
most ill-fated of women, poor Mary Stuart, with her dove-like eyes 
and auburn hair. 

Perhaps thoughts something similar to these had passed 
through the minds of two young officers who were seated in Queen 
Mary’s garden, one still, balmy evening in the early part of Sep- 
tember. They had come from the barracks, and had entered the 
garden by a flight of narrow stone steps leading to a small tower, 
at the base of which they were seated. 

A bright reflection from a splendid sunset lingered in the valley 
beneath and on the dark foliage encircling the base of the Castle 
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rock ; and the rock itself rose up a stupendous giant mass, dark and 
threatening, with the grey walls of the old Castle on the summit, 
looking more sombre and more dusky when seen facing the gorgeous 
radiance of the western sky. 

Sometimes the giant rock and the old fortress are veiled from 
sight by dense clouds of blue mist or fog, and then as these roll up. 
ward and disperse as the sun shines out, portions of the Castle 
alternately come now in sight, and are lost again, like the changes 
in a panorama or dissolving view. 

But on this September evening, when the two officers sat at the 
foot of the little grey tower, there were no mists or vapours floating 
about, the sky above was a clear intense blue, and the green slopes 
that covered the sides of the Castle rock and descended into the 
valley had not yet lost the warm, golden tinge that lingered on 
them from the brilliant clouds in the west. 

Up and down Princes Street there was a ceaseless flow of pedes. 
trians, who had turned out from their houses in the New Town, or 
from the closes and wynds lying beneath the eastern extremity of 
the Castle rock, where those tall, old houses rise up tier upon tier. 

In the early part of this century there were fewer crescents and 

and terraces than are now found in the New Town; and 
all beyond the west end of Princes Street there were only meadows 
and green pasture land, and the officers sitting in Queen Mary's 
garden had a full and uninterrupted view over a rich and beautiful 
landscape, where the cornfields were growing yellow, and the dusky 
jage on the trees showed scattered tints of scarlet or yellow. 
Then, like a beautiful mirror, reflecting in its crystal surface the 
glories of the sky, lay the broad waters of the Firth 
of Forth, dotted here and there with white sails; and beyond its 
green fertile banks the distant hills of Stirlingshire and Perthshire, 
looking a deep, grayish blue, while in the west the horizon was 
bounded by the Pentlands, and piled-up masses of dark purplish 
clouds, edged with flaming gold. 

“ This is a glorious night !’’ said Robert Norris, one of the two 
officers seated in Queen Mary’s garden, to his companion, Pier J 
Thorold ; ‘‘ and to my mind, nothing can surpass the beauty of the 
view before us.” 

“‘I share your enthusiasm, my dear comrade,”’ replied Thorold; 
“but I wish Jacky Hayes would stop his drumming. I was hall 
asleep a minute ago, and dreaming I heard the silvery notes d 
Queen Mary's lute, when lo! the confounded clatter of those drum § 
sticks dispelled the sweet illusion.” 

Thorold was in a romantic mood just then, otherwise he would 
mot have found fault with Jacky, for the notes of the drum soundel 


pleasing enough borne on the, still evening air, and echoed back 
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from the grey walls of the Castle, while he sang forth, in his clear 
and powerful voice, a stave of one of his favourite old songs— 


“To fight the proud, insulting French 
They valiantly did go ; 
And in defence of Briton’s rights 
Much courage they will show.” 


Here the chorus was taken up by several other voices, the Lanca. 
shire lads evidently approving highly of this ditty— 
“ This corps, so tight, is the delight 
Of lasses neat and clean ; 
No girl that’s wise will e’er despise . 
A Manchester marine.” 


“ Very refreshing and pleasant for those poor devils of French 
prisoners up yonder !’’ observed Thorold, nodding his head in the 
direction of the Castle, where, at that time, a large number of 
French captives were still confined in vaults beneath the quad. 
rangle, waiting to be sent to France. 

‘They don’t understand a word of English,’’ replied Norris’; 
“and if they did, I dare say they would only laugh. They are very 
patient and good-humoured under captivity aud its attendant suffer, 
ings.’’ 

“Captivity is not the only misfortune in the world,” said 


- Thorold, in a quick, harsh tone, whilst his countenance—a moment 


before full of-tife and gladness—became overclouded, stern, and 
morose. This was not the first time Norris had noticed a change 
so sudden in Thorold’s looks and bearing. These abrupt fluctua- 
tions took place daily, nay, often hourly. A single word or look 
would seem at times to call up some hidden and bitter reflections, 
and from being the life and soul of the company in which he was, 
he would become suddenly so morose and taciturn as to throw a 
gloom over the whole party. 

Illness was not the cause of this strange and inexplicable con- 
duct of Thorold’s, for he had never appeared in better health. It 
was evidently some disease of the mind; and Norris, in common 
with others who knew of Teresa’s singular rejection of him, and her 
subsequent departure from Chester, ascribed it to wounded pride 
and disappointed love. 

Now, though Norris, our hero, was a thoroughly good man, he 
was not entirely free from the imperfections of human nature. He 
had loved Teresa, had offered her his hand, and had been refused— 
a refusal which had caused him as much astonishment as chagrin. 
A little mortification he had felt, too, when his friend succeeded 
where he had fuiled. Now, when it came to pass that Teresa so 
suddenly and strangely withdrew from her engagement with Piers, 















do not mean to say that Norris rejoiced in the misfortune of his 


friend—no, far from it, for could any sacrifice on his part have 


healed up the breach, he would unhesitatingly have made it; but 
he did encourage a slight feeling of satisfaction, mingled, perhaps, 
with a little vanity; for he could not help, now and then, sayiug to 
himself, “ Well, in the end, Piers was no better off than myself, 
with all his fascinations, and talents, and position ; and who shall 
say that Teresa did not, perhaps, really love me, and so could not 
make up her mind, when it came to the point, to marry any other 
man ?” 

Whenever these thoughts occurred to Norris he looked very 
complacent, and very well pleased with himself; so imagining what 
was passing through his friend’s mind when he made his remark, 
that captivity was not the greatest misfortune, he said, in a would. 

** Well, well, Piers, I fancy I know what disturbs you at the 
present moment, and, indeed, what causes your abrupt transitions 
from joy to gloom ; it has all been since that distressing occurrence 
in February. But take heart, friend, look at me ; I loved before I 
knew Filora.”’ 

** I should say so,’’ exclaimed Piers, interrupting Norris, with 
a derisive laugh ; ‘‘ why, your loves were as plentiful as_black- 
berries, even before you were breeched.”’ 


**T was going to observe, for your own satisfaction,” replied 


Norris, rather lofiily, “ that you are not the first man who has been 


“* By Teresa Ayleworth? Oh, no, certainly not !’’ answered 
Thorold, with a provoking laugh, and looking slily at his friend. 

“‘ May I ask,” said Norris, with some austerity, ‘‘ if you derive 
your implied information from the lady herself ?”’ 

** Don’t put on that grandiléquent air, Bob,’’ answered Thorold, 


** or I shall expect a challenge to-morrow morning; but I'll not’ 


quarrel with thee, mine old friend, no, not for the wealth of the 
Indies,’’ he added, grasping Robert’s hand in his own with sudden 

. “ Now, to answer your last demand, which I saw, by the 
sternness of your looks, was to be payable at sight. Do you know 
so little of Teresa Ayleworth as to imagine that she was the woman 
to boast of her conquests ?”’ 

“I was wrong, Piers,” answered Norris; *‘there lives not in 
the world, I know, a woman more pure and high-minded, and more 
sensitively tender as regards the feelings of others, than my cousin. 
But as we are on this topic, and as it is an unpleasant one, and 
may not be renewed again between us, I will make one observation. 
I think I have divined the reason which made her shun the Water 
Tower in so extraordinary a maziner after her illness, and if your 
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ideas coincide with mine on the subject, I think you must even 
admit, that though she has rejected you, she is faithful and con- 
stant in her love.”’ 

“Our ideas often do not coincide, Bob,’’ replied Piers, doubt- 
fully ; ‘‘ however, let’s hear what you have to say, by all means.” 

‘* T will confide to you a secret,”” said Norris, solemnly. ‘‘ At 
the Water Tower I proposed to my cousin, at the Water Tower she 
refused me ; now——’’ Here Robert paused-and looked inquiringly 
at, Thorold, as though he expected him to complete his unfinished 
sentence. | 

‘¢ Oh, I see it all, now; but I have been as blind as a beetle,’’ 
exclaimed Piers, unable to repress his laughter. ‘‘ Why, the whole 
affair lies in a nut-shell. Teresa refused you, and still she loved 
you, and continued loving you, whilst at the same time she 
accepted another man. Well, you may call that pure and high- 
minded, if you like ; but I can’t see her conduct in that light. She 
goes one day to the Water Tower, and the sight of it is like a spark. 
toa mine, and flash! bang! away went all her love for Piers 
Thorold, and back again came, I suppose, renewed tenderness for 
Captain Norris! I hope Mrs. Norris knows nothing of all this,”’ 
he added, in a bantering tone. “ It is well Teresa has left Chester ; 
it would have been unpleasant if she had made love to you.”’ 

A foot on the steps behind them happily disturbed the conver. 
sation, which promised to grow stormy again ; for Norris was eyeing 
his friend very wrathfully, preparatory to a sudden outburst of 
indignation. 

“ Well, Okey, how does the world go with you ?’’ said Thoro‘a, 
raising himself from his recumbent position on the grass. “ Friend 
Norris and I have been enlivening the tedium and languor of this 
hot evening by a little amicable dispute—the theme, lovely woman. 
I think we have worn the subject threadbare, so we'll turn to 
something else. What’s the latest news? We have been sketch- 
ing and geologising amongst the Lammermuir Hills, and have 
heard nothing.”’ | 

“The latest news,’’ answered Okey, “is that the regiment has 
received orders to hold itself in readiness to march to Greenock, 
and there embark for Ireland. All the recruiting parties are to be 
called in, and all officers and men on furlough have been ordered to. 
join.”’ 

‘‘ Anything in the way of novelty and change is grateful to 
me,”’ observed Thorold ; ‘*so I am heartily glad we are going to 
the Green Isle,’’ 


“So am not I,’’ said Norris; ‘‘ I do not wish to go to Ireland, 
and I shall resign,”’ 


“Surely, Bob, you are joking !’’ exclaimed Thorold, in a tone 
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in which concern and surprise were equally mingled. “ What, 
leave the regiment ! are you tired of soldiering already ?”’ . 
**T am quite in earnest, Piers,”’ replied Norris. ‘I have not 
spoken to any one yet, but I have quite made up my mind: in. 
deed, I resolved soon after my poor mother’s death to resign ag 
soon as I conveniently could. Reasons connected with myself.make 
me desirous of taking this step ; but I have a still stronger motive, 
Iam seriously uneasy about the conduct of that cashier at our 
bank. For some years past he has had great influence over my. 
father ; but I found when I was at home during my mother’s il} 
ness, and after her death, what unlimited confidence he then placed 
in this man; and when I was again summoned to Chester, on 
account of that paralytic stroke my father had, I heard rumours of 
great speculations, which made me.very uneasy. You know, 
Piers, I have never liked the man. Ido not admire the expression 
of his countenance.”’ 
“ Have you been consulting Baptiste Porta again?” asked 
Thorold, laughingly. 
** Baptiste Porta,” echoed Okey, suspiciously ; “I would have . 
nothing to do with any of those French mounseers, Mr. Norris ; as ) 
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I often say to my wile, no good comes of learning to parlez-vous.” 
And here the speaker looked sorrowfully at Thorold, as though he 
thought dire bad had come to him from acquiring that accomplish. 
ment. t 
** My dear fellow,”’ answered Thorold, “ Baptiste Porta was-an . 
Italian, not a Frenchman, and he has been dead long ago. He 
wrote a queer sort of book, which our friend Norris, here, is fond 
of consulting at times, to find out people’s characters and disposi- 
tions from their features. Porta points out the likeness between 
certain people and certain animals, and I believe, as a rule, very i 
ugly features indicate, according to him, very ugly passions.”’ 
‘“* Well, I agree with my wife,” said Okey—a superogatory 
remark on his part, because he had never been known to do other- . 
wise—‘‘ handsome is as handsome does; but as far as I can make . 
out from what you say, Mr. Thorold, Mr. Porta is something of 4 
fortune-teller.”’ | 
“TI know, Thorold,’ said Norris, ‘‘ that you think very dis. : 
paragingly of old Porta’s work on the human physiognomy ; but, : 
as a member of the Church of Rome, you should not, for it has | 
received the proper ecclesiastical Jmprimatur, as containing nothing 
contrary to the Catholic faith or good morals.”’ 
“I suppose,” replied Thorold, in a jesting tone, ‘‘ you have 
dissected my features with the aid of this unique scalping-knife: 
what have you laid bare ?”’ 


Norris made no answer, but seemed slightly confused. 
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Well, for my part,’”’ said Thorold, who seemed half.vexed, 
half-amused, for he judged from his friend’s silence that he-had 


geen something in Porta, applicable to him, which was not compli- 


mentary ; ‘I think your poor mother was quite right when she 
called it an abominable book. Nevertheless, let us hear the result 
of your investigation as regards the cashier ; for my part I thought 
him a nice, civil little fellow.”’ 

‘* Anish!’ said Norris, emphatically ; ‘‘ indeed, the expression 
of his face is so exactly like that which Porta has depicted as 
responding to an ape’s, that had the man lived two centuries and a 
half ago, one might have thought Porta had taken his portrait.”’ 

“ Lord save us! the gentleman must be very plain-looking,” 
remarked Okey, whose thoughts had travelled back to a large 
hairy baboon, which he had seen, when a boy, at Exeter ‘Change, 
during a visit to London, 

~“T understand, now, why you always call him Simia,’’ said 
Thorold, laughing. 

‘Well, Piers, what can you make of his very small ears und 
short nose?’’ observed Norris, gravely; ‘“‘ examine the ape, and 
you will find the organs of hearing and smelling identically the 
same. Small ears and a short nose indicate a thief and a malignant, 


cunning fellow.”’ , 


“Dear me!’’ said Okey, thoughtfully, ‘there must be some. 
thing in this book ; ‘‘ why, Private Hobbs, that fellow who stole 
my grandfather’s silver watch from my pocket, was a regular thief, 
and a very cunning one, too; and if you remember, Mr. Norris, he 
had an uncommon short nose.’’ 

“Then just consider,’’ continued Norris, not heeding Okey's 
interruption, “‘ what avery small face the man has, just like an 


, ape; and that signifies that his words are as scanty, and that he is 


@ cunning flatterer.”’ 

‘* Very wonderful !’? murmured Okey, who had been caressing 
his face with one of his hands, and. who seemed considerably re. 
lieved by this assurance that it was large and long.” 

“His thin, skinny cheeks,’’ said Norris, speaking with more 
emphasis as he went on, ‘‘ show him to be a sly, insidious, thievish 
fellow, just like his prototype, the ape; and that bluish tint of his 
face is, according to Porta, a sign of a perverse, timid disposition, 
and of a man addicted to all sorts of vices.”’ 

_“Luckless cashier !’’ exclaimed Thorold, in a tragic tone of 
voice ; “ fated thus to personify the ape! He should be embalmed 
after his death, and labelled, prototype of an ape, as settled by 
Baptiste Porta.’’ 

“ His weak, whining voice,” resumed Norris, “‘ is a sign of his 
Suspicious nature and his love of lucre,’’ 
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** Ah, now, in that way,’’ interposed Okey, *‘ Hobbs wasn’t 
like Mr. Simia, for he had a voice that went through you like a 
gimlet.”’ - 

** He has long, narrow hands,”’ continued Norris, ‘‘ which indi. 
cate rapacity and deceit.’’ 

* Hobbs all over !”” remarked Okey, who was evidently making 
a mental sketch of that worthy. 

“His very walk comprises in it all the other characteristics,” 
said Norris, with increasing energy. 

“Ye gods !”” exclaimed Thorold, who could no longer refrain 
from laughter. ‘ What, does his walk even come in for censure?” 

** The walk is a very important point of comparison,” remarked 
Norris, gravely. ‘‘ Now, that man’s short, quick step is a proof of 
his malevolent disposition, his love of gain, his being so addicted to 
slander, and his timidity ; he never dares look me in the face.”’ 

** Perhaps your looks don’t conceal your antipathy to his un. 
fortunate countenance,’’ said Thorold. ‘‘ And, after all, the poor 
wretch can’t help having a face like a baboon.”’ 

**Oh,.a baboon can’t help being a baboon, but we don’t admire 
him, nevertheless,” answered Norris. ‘‘ As to the cashier, he isa 
regular ape; his eyes are as small as an ape’s, and just like an 
ape’s, and their grey colour and small pupils show him to be dis. 
sembling, ill-bred, and avaricious.”’ 

‘*] must remember all this for Mrs. Okey,’’ observed the 
adjutant ; “it is very interesting, and she is a woman of parts.”’ 

** Hadn’t Norris better consult Porta, and dissect Mrs. Okey’s 
features ?”’ said Thorold, slily. 

“So long as there wasn’t anything amiss,’’ replied Okey, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t mind telling her the result ; but ifso be as there was any 
comparisons between her and an ape, I wouldn’t be the man to tell 
her of ’em, that’s all.”’ 

This answer was received with a burst of Linighter from the two 
friends ; and then Norris observed gravely 

. Well, Thorold, I feel, in sober earnest, quite sufficiently un- 
easy about this man’s influence over my father, to determine upon 
not going to Ireland, and to leave the Militia, that I may watch him 
better. I must, however, spend the winter in Edinburgh, to go on 
with my medical studies at the University.’’ 

“A man of your fortune studying medicine!’’ said. Thorold, 
rather scorfully. 

‘**T don’t know what my fortune may be ultimately,’’ replied 
Norris, significantly: ‘‘ besides, I like the study of medicine in 
itself.’’ 

“One of your crochets, Bob !”’ said Thorold, rising from the 
grass, and preparing to leave the garden; “ you may write your- 
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self M.D., but you’ll never cure a man—nor, what's as likely, kill 
one. Why, man, if you had to feel a pulse, you would be think- 
ing of stones, and instead of pulling out your watch, there would be 
a repetition of the comedy at Haddington before General Durham, 
when, right under his nose, you pulled out your geological 


ig hammer. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


in 
9 ACCOUNTS WITH THE OLD BANKER ARE CLOSED, 
. Nor a twelvemouth had elapsed since the rejoicings over the 
0 peace of 1814, when suddenly in the midst of calm and tranquillity 
and hopeful anticipations of a long series of years undisturbed by 
.! “war, came the startling, astounding intelligence, ‘‘ Napoleon has 
J invaded France.’’ Again must the peasant turn his hand from the- 
plough to wield the sword ; again must the husband and father tear 
. himself from the sweet delights of home; and in English home- 
4 steads, on the frozen shores of Russia, in the vineyards of fair 
. F rance, and in the dear Vaterland of the fair-haired German, there 
j will be many a widow and many an orphan, for the allied powers 
must take up arms once more. . 
- _ The battle of Waterloo was fought, and that final and decisive 
victory was the death blow to Napoleon’s hopes. His sun was. 
'¢ setting amidst clouds, dark and lurid and threatening, and its glory 
had all faded out, even before the proud, chafed spirit, that had. 
I caused so much bloodshed and strife and human suffering, was 
. confined within the narrow limits of that rock-bound island on the 
i African coast. 
Once more England rejoiced over peace, and Chester again 
: assumed its holyday garb; but the house of the banker in Water- 
gate Street was again, as in the previous year, the scene of mourn- 
‘ tng. There were the pictures still on the walls,—the Banker in his 
jf early days, with ruffles and velvet coat, and his lovely Irish wife 
¥ with her point-lace and brocade ; but the originals had both passed 
Fe ‘away, and their old home shall never see them more. 
Near the house two friends mect—one has been away from 
Chester for a time—standing close under the shadow of its walls, 
the latter says— 
4 “ By the way, how is Mr. Norris ?”’ 
. “* What !”’ answers the other, “did you not know he was dead ?”” 


Yet so it was, the kind-hearted old banker had closed up all 
earthly accounts—suddenly at the last, sitting in his tall, high- 
backed chair in the study, with the bright July sun stealing in 
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chequered rays through the vine-leaves outside the window, and 
the birds twittering amongst the elms and beeches on the lawn be. 
neath. So his daughter-in-law found him—so peaceful, so com. 
posed his attitude, that she thought he slept, till she looked close 
at the pale face and motionless form, now a dull, frigid image of 
elay. 

A few hasty lines from Mrs. Norris summoned her husband 
from Edinburgh, and the old Banker was laid with his wite in the 
green nook of the graveyard of St. Werburgh’s, above the kale 
yards, 

A dreary time the poor young Scotch lady had had of it in that 
deserted and solitary house; her only companion, the old. Banker, 
changed sadly from the time of his wife’s death. The instruction 
and society of her little children robbed time of some of its wean. 
ness, but often the very sight of her ‘“ wee bairns,’’ as she called 
them, brought tears to her loving eyes, for she knew full well that 
she would never be spared to see them grow up, that other hands, 
lyy-and.bye, would tend them, and that the grass would be grow. 
iug green on her grave when they should begin their separate 
parts in life’s drama. | 

She was a thoroughly good woman, full of faith and hope in the 
thought of another and better world; but her tears, her prayer, 
and her sorrow were for her children. Who would care for thema 
she had done? Alas! what tender mother can find any consolatory 
answer to that demand ? 

Mrs. Norris had taken the management of the house and servants 
after her mother-in-law’s death, and she tended the old Banker 
with all the tenderness and affection of a daughter. But the 
paralytic stroke he had suffered from had slightly impaired his i- 
tellect, and as time wore on, he became every day more obstinate 
aud unmanageable, and it was only with great’ difficulty that she 
could obtain from him either money for housekeeping, or to seul 
to her husband his accustomed remittance. 

At length the old Banker again took to his bed, suffering froma 
cold, and this proved his last illness, though he rallied at the last; 
and, as we have said before, was up and dressed when he died. I 
was during the few weeks that he was confined to his room, that 
Mrs. Norris was put to the greatest straits. The only friend whom 
she would have asked for advice and aid in this emergency—Ms. 
Thorold—was away from home, and had been so for a long time 
past. 

Either her father-in-law could not or would not give any ordet 
on his bank for money, and his confidential clerk and cashier refused 
to advance her any without an order. 

This cashier, Mr. Gregson, had quite discernment enough to be 
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fully alive to the fact that he had no friend in Robert Norris, 
though he was ignorant of the moral dissection his features had 
undergone by the aid of Baptiste Porta’s book. He knew full 
well that his employer’s son had always disapproved of his having 
such uncontrolled management of his father’s business. 

Robert had often reasoned and argued with his father upon this 
point, but in vain; and the latter was stubborn and deaf, even to 
so weighty a personage as Porta, through the testimony of whose 

Gregson was proved, according to Robert, to be indubitably 
the*counterpart of an ape in form and disposition. The old man 
simply pronounced his son’s aversion to the cashier “ to be one of 
Bob’s crochets,’’ and: so the matter rested till the Banker’s death, 
when the rumours which had been in circulation about Chester for 
some time past, as to the bank not being in so flourishing a condi- 


- tion as it had formerly been, proved to be true ; and certain trans- 


actions which then came to light, proved also that Robert’s dislike 
to the cashier had not arisen from a crochet, but was well-founded. 
At the close of a dark, stormy-looking evening in October, Mrs. 
Norris sat alone in the large old-fashioned dining-room in Water- 
gate Street. The wind coming in sharp gusts, drove the rain drops 
from the windows, and swaying the branches of the beeches and 
elms in the garden hither and thither, caused them to creak and 
bend, and tore from them some of their last remaining leaves, which 
lay scattered, yellow, sere, and withered, on the grass beneath. 
Mrs. Norris looked tired and worn; she had endured much 
anxiety, as we have already said, since her residence with her 
father-in-law. She had attended upon him during his last illness 
with the greatest solicitude ; and now, in failing health and wasting 
away from a slow and lingering decline, she was busy, much too 
busy, making preparations for their departure from Chester— 
emptying cupboards, stripping bookcases, and looking to the pack- 
ing of furniture. That evening she had felt unusually tired, and 
80 she lay back on a couch, watching the shadows deepening in 
the dusky old room, and the red flashes of firelight, bringing out, 
now and then, in bold relief the fine oil paintings on the pannelled 


, Walls. 


When Robert Norris entered the room, following a servant 
bearing two wax candles, he looked only a little less tired than his 
wife, and he threw himself, with a sigh of relief, into a large 
high-backed chair near the fire. 

‘‘ My dear Robert, you seem quite fagged,”’ said Mrs. Norris, in 
aN anxious tone, when the servant had left the room ; ** I hope your 
work at the Bank is now over.” 

: “* Well,’’ answered her husband, stretching himself in his chair, 
I think I have paid my last visit, and I believe our lawyer can 
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wind all up, now. I am thoroughly tired of my self-imposed task ; 
it has been a heavy one, and I have been fertile in self-reproach. 

** What for, Robert? has your antipathy to Simia, as you call 
him, proved groundless. ”’ 

**Oh, by no means, my dear Flora; on the contrary, my worst 
anticipations, with regard to that man, have been fully realised, 
‘No, what I blame myself for is that I so persistently set my face 
against joining my father in the Bank ; especially as I found my- 
self, when put to it, so good an accountant. Had I been one of 
the firm things would never have come to such a pass as they have 
reached now. You cannot imagine, Flora, what my work has been 
for weeks past. From early in the morning till late at night I 
have been closetted with Gregson, or more generally with old Todd 
—you have seen him, I believe; he served my father for many 
years.”’ 

“And what have you discovered?’’ asked Mrs. Norris, 
anxiously. 

** Oh, when I came to examine into the accounts, which I have 
done with the greatest exactness, and to inquire into the securities 
on which the Bank assets had been invested, I there discovered 
what my poor dead father’s imprudent confidence had been, and 
the extent of Simia’s gross mismanagement. 

“ What has he been doing t”’ asked Mrs. Norris, nervously. 

** When I came to examine the books and papers,” replied her 
husband, “I found that Simia, doubtless for his own advantage, 
has allowed persons of very questionable credit largely to overdraw 
their accounts, and large sums of money have been invested on 
worthless securities, and in propping up the veriest speculations.”’ 

“‘ Did your father never look into the state of his affairs ?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Norris, in a tone of surprise. 

‘* Yes, I believe he did,” replied Robert ; ‘‘ but that was of little 
use. Fancy yourself, my dear Flora, with some servant who has 
been with you a good many years, and knows your ways, you 
would feel reluctant to part with her though she domineers over 
you, perhaps, and often does things you do not approve ; so it was 
with my father—He often remonstrated with Simia, but of late 
years he became too indolent to take the decisive step of dismissing 
his clerk. He looked upon him as his right hand. I dare say he 
thought he could not in any way do without him.” 

“ What a pity,’’ observed Mrs. Norris, “ that your father had 
not a partner! Gregson could not then have acted as he has done.” 

“Tt was a maxim of my grandfather,”’ replied Norris, ‘‘ the 
founder of the Bank that one of the most fruitful sources of ruin to 
men in business was the recklessness or want of principle of 
partners, and that this was one of the perils to which every man 
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exposed himself who entered into partnership with another. Act. 
ing up to this maxim, he never would take a partner, and my father 
ied his example.’’ 

‘But he had as good as a partner in Gregson,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Norris. 

“ Exactly so!’’ replied her husband ; ‘‘ he acted up to the letter 
of the maxim, but abandoned its spirit; for he allowed Simia to 
have all the power and authority of a partner, without the respon- 
sibility—a mistake, the effects of which I have discovered to my 
cost; for now that my father’s affairs are wound up, I find that he 
was a much less wealthy man than I expected; and so far from 
having added to the large property which my grandfather left him, 
he only diminished it. Indeed, I have every reason to fear that 
had he lived only two or three years longer, his name would have 
figured in the Gazette.”’ 

‘My dear Robert, will our circumstances be very bad?’’ ex. 
claimed Mrs. Norris, in a sad and anxious tone, for she was think. 
ing of the future of her children. 

‘* No, my love; you need not make yourself uneasy on that 
score. I shall still have a very fair’ property, though a thousand a. 
year seems a falling off compared with six, which I expected. It 
will now behove me tv endeavour to increase it for the sake of the 
children ; that is the reason I am quite determined to practice as 
a physician. This time, Flora, I am in earnest. I shall settle in 


_ Edinburgh, and I may build up a fortune by labouring in my 


profession, which, shall make up for the one I have lost.”’ 

Mrs. Norris had turned her face away from her husband, so that 
he could not see her smile at the fervour and purport of his last 
remark—a smile that would have vexed him sorely if he had seen 
it. But she knew him so well—knew that he had talked as 
grandly of what he would do in the army—how he would enter the 
regulars, and remain there till he was a white-headed veteran— 


- just so he now talked of the earnestness with which he should 


devote himself to the medical proféssion. She could, however, afford 
to smile, as she had heard from his lips that the future of her chil- 
dren was secure from poverty; but had she known that they would 
have to depend for support upon what their father might earn, her 
heart would indeed have sunk, for she would have pictured to 
herself her husband turned mathematician, perchance, and solying 
a problem whilst the wee bairns were crying for bread. 

A man of unquestionable talent, certainly, was our hero, but 
versatile, and ever craving after change. His pursuit of each new 
branch of study was attended with considerable expense ; for as he 
usually abandoned a profgssion so soon as he had acquired it and 
Was 1n a position to reimburse himself for his previous outlay, 
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Mrs. Norris may be held excused for sometimes feeling vexed with 
her husband, or for giving no credence to his assertions on the 
present occasion. | 

Now, when Mrs. Norris did not agree with what Robert was 
saying she usually kept silence; but this silence he understood in 
her better than words; and he understood it now to say, ‘‘ It is 
all nonsense, Robert ; you will never practice, and you are throwing 
money away, which you had better keep in your pocket.”’ 

Robert felt very much aggrieved and irritated as he thus con. 
strued his wife’s thoughts, and he said in a quick, and rather 
pettish tone of voice— 

“*T suppose, Flora, you put no faith in what I have been 
saying.” 

As Flora really did not put the slightest faith in it she main. 
tained her former silence, which constrained her husband to remark, 
with the air of a martyr, that few men had laboured and toiled as 
he had done for*w#fe‘and children, to meet with so small a return 
of gratitude. 

** My dear Robert,’’ replied Mrs. Norris, breaking her silence 
under this imputation, ‘‘ I do not deny that you have spent some of 
the best years of your life in severe study; but what have you to 
show for it? Nothing but an empty hand.”’ 

“T think you are mistaken, my dear,’’ answered Robert, rather 
loftily ; ‘“‘ amongst men of letters, and in the scientific world, my 
poor name is not quite unknown.’’ 

“Well, I can only appreciate learning properly if it will pay 
butcher and baker,’’ remarked Mrs. Norris—an observation which 
appeared to Robert very coarse and mercenary, so he said rather 
wrathfully— ; 

“Well, Flora, my learning will not always be unprofitable ; | 
expect at least to purchase with it those vulgar essentials you have 
named, meat and bread.”’ 

‘IT did not mean to vex you, Robert,’ said Mrs. Norris, who 
had expressed openly on this occasion sentiments which she had 
long entertained in secret ; ‘‘ we will say no more about it, and I 
will believe that this time you are in earnest. At any rate, I am 
glad of any determination on your part which will settle us in 
Edinburgh ; when shall we start ?”’ 

** As soon as we can,”” replied Norris, somewhat mollified by 
her last remark; “I want to be in Edinburgh for the winter 
session. I think I shall try for a house in George Square; it 
would be near the University, and also to the High School, where 
I should like to send the boys when they are old enough.”’ 

“Well, we will get through the packing with all possible 
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expedition,” replied Mrs. Norfis, “for I shall be glad to start 
before winter sets in. I feel the cold so dreadfully if I cross those 
Shapfells late in the year.” 



































CHAPTER XXVII. 


“After such ..... toil, we bid good night, 
And wound our tatter’d colours clearly up—” 
King John, act 5. 


el ge 


THERE was.an unusual stir and bustle in the.old town of 
| | Lancaster on the morning of the 9th of March, 1816. The streets 
were thronged with people, and many red coats mingled with the 
more ‘sombre dress of the civilians, whilst the frequent sound of 
martial notes, and the occasional appearance of a field officer, 
booted and spurred, with sword jingling in his scabbard, as he 
hastened along, seemed to denote that some approaching military 
spectacle had called forth all this stir and excitement. 

And so, in truth, it was. The regiment of the First Lanea- 
shires was on that day to be disembodied, and the old tattered 
colours, worn out in lapse of years, were to be deposited in the 
church. 

The morning was bright and beautiful, unusually so for the 
time of year ;—on that day, at least, March seemed to have resigned 
its usual attributes, and to have only smiles and sunshine for the 
First Royal Lancashires. The sky was clear and cloudless, and 
the waters of Lancaster Bay looked like a vast sheet of crystal, so 
calm and untroubled were they. 

The trees in Castle Park were yet bare and leafless, and the 
shadow of John of Gaunt’s Castle fell dark and ominous on the 
sun-lit pavement before the grand old pile. On this elevated 
‘vantage-point stood Robert Norris, in one of his usual fits of 
abstraction, as he gazed at the huge gate of black oak, deep down 
in an archway under a recess. He had been out before it was well 
light that’morning—he had been in the castle, the old church, the 
graveyard, and up and down the town. Having but a short time 
to stay in Lancaster, he had been more restlessly active than ever, 
laying all the hours under contribution. It had not needed much 
pressing from Thorold to induce Robert Norris to come and join his 
old brothers in arms on this day, when they were about to deposit 
in the old church the colours under which they had served 
together. : 

Several other officers, who, like himself, had quitted the regi- 
ment, had come to Lancaster to be present at the ceremony, and to 
drink a parting cup with their old comrades at the close of that 
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day which should probably see them gathered together for the last 
time. 

There were many whom Norris rejoiced to meet again, though 
he missed some familiar faces. Colonel Stanley was dead, whom 
Norris, a very temperate man, even in those days of deep drinking, 
esteemed highly for the great aversion he had to that vice—a feel. 
ing, however, that had not been shared by three or four of the officers 
of the First Lancashires, who, knowing that Colonel Stanley had 
little mercy upon those who had a penchant for wine, always had 
the greatest dread of his visiting the regiment, on account of the 
serious check that he was upon their appetite. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tonge had retired; the kindly old gentle- 
man who had felt so much for Norris on the memorable field day at 
Haddington. Lieutenant-Colonel Rawsthorn had just succeeded 
him; and Plumbe was now full colonel, and had staying with him, 
as his guest at Lancaster, another old friend of Norris, Captain 
Ashcroft, with whom he had wandered, many a time, up and down 
the closes and wynds of old Edinburgh, when they were quartered 
in that city. 

Then there was Nevitt, who was going to shoot Norris for 
lodging at a shabby inp, and whom the latter was going to shoot 
for saying that it was a shabby inn. Major Haynes, the cheery, 
brisk Jittle second on that memorable occasion, though he, too, had . 
retired, had also found his way to Lancaster, on this 9th of March. 
Thorold, of course, was there in command of his company. There 
was also a certain Captain Crompton, another old officer of the 
First Lancashires, familiarly called, whilst in the regiment, Dick 
Crompton ; but he had some vears previously volunteered into the 
gallant 29th of the Line, taking with bim many brave Lancashire 
lads, and they had seen much service iv the Peninsular War. 

Crompton was quite a character in his way—of a good Lanca- 
shire family, he yet affected to speak in a broad dialect, and to 
assume occasionally blunt, brusque manners. Those who knew 
him well asserted, and probably with truth, that he did but aim 
at a little singularity, when thus uncouth in speech and manners. 
A story was told of him in the 29th, which forcibly illustrates his 
occasional use of a very broad and pithy dialect. 

At Rorica, in one of the first engagements during the Penin- 
sular War, the 29th regiment and the 9th by some false movement, 
eame suddenly plump upon the enemy, and they were assailed 
front and flank. Down fell poor Colonel Lake and many more be- 
sides, but the soldiers rallied, and rushed up the hill, and Crompton, 
carried away by military ardour, exclaimed, in language worthy of 
the most unsophisticated sons of Bury, Oldham, or Ashton, ‘* Theer 
they are, lads! tickle their ballies!’’ The French were forced to 
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retreat, though they made two:or three obstinate stands, and 
General Laborde himself was wounded. 

Crompton’s name was known both at home and abroad. A 
young English volunteer, named Wild, serving in Spain, was taken 
prisoner by the French. Invited subsequently to dine with 
Marshal Mortier, the French general, what was Wild’s surprise, 
when left alone with the marshal after dinner, at being thus accosted 
by the latter, in plain English ; ‘‘ Well, and where do you come 
from ?’’ Wild was still more amazed, when on his replying, ‘* From 
beyond Rochdale, in Lancashire,’’ Mortier said quickly, ‘‘ Well, 
and how’s Dick Crompton ?’’? In this familiar style the marshal, 
who, in his youth, had resided a short time in Manchester, chatted 
with his astonished guest, naming Smithy Door, Hanging Ditch, 
and other well-remembered localities, and appearing much amused 
to learn that his old acquaintance, Dick Compton, was then town- 
major of Lisbon. 

Besides all these there were many other old friends of Norris, 
whom he had not met for years—Major Rigby, with Captains 
Byron, Jones, Latham, Royds and Crewe. During all his rambles, 
his literary labours, and his antiquarian researches, Norris had not 
forgotten these old comrades, and he had always taken special in- 
terest in the movements of the’ regiment. After he had resigned, 
the First Lancashires were moved to Pennyreuck, to guard French 
prisoners, from thence to Dalkeith, and whilst there, in the winter 
of 1814, the regiment received orders to be in readiness to embark 
for Ireland. A hard frost and bad roads hindered them awhile, 


and during that time Norris heard from Thorold how many new 


faces were to be seen amongst the officers, and how old ones were 
disappearing, many having resigned. 

Then the next news Norris heard of his old brothers-in-arms 
was from Athlone, where they found a large garrison—the West 
Essex Militia, the Armagh, and the Fifth Dragoons, and a good 
number of Artillery, From here Thorold wrote, that it was 
curently reported that nine out of ten of the Irish people had 
sworn allegiance to Boney, they had such a dislike to the Union. 

In one of his letters, about this time, he said, ‘‘ You used to 
rave about the Scotch at Haddington, and their want of cleanliness, 
what would you say if you were here? In our march from Belfast 
we often went eight or ten miles and never saw a habitation better 
than a hovel or a hut—the people are in the most wretched state, 
dirty, idle, and ignorant ; men, women, children, pigs, cows, and 
geese, all laying down together, and feeding chiefly on the same 
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: ' For this anecdote of Marshal Mortier and Dick Crompton see Publica- 
tions of the Cheetham Society, Vol. 72. 
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food. The people never taste anything but potatoes all winter, 
salt is a perfect luxury to them—-such abject wretchedness I never 
saw.” . 

After this, the war being over, the First Lancashires embarked 
at Dublin for Liverpool, and on arriving there, they marched to 
Lancaster, where, on this bright day in March, they were to be 
finally disembodied. 

Norris would possibly have forgotten all about the approaching 
ceremony, when the tattered colours of his old regiment were to be | 
hung upon the walls of St. Mary’s, so absorbed was he in his re- 
flections as he stood under the stone statue of old John of Gaunt, 
looking down from above the huge doorway of the Castle. Then 
Norris turned round, and became smitten with the desire to inves- 
tigate one amongst a network of old buildings facing the front 
entrance to the Castle. The latticed casements, gable ends, the 
steep overhanging, roofs, and the crumbling grey limestone walls 
had an irresistible attraction for him; and deaf to the sounds of 
bugle and drum, he would have found his way down the descent 
into the houses, but that two of his old brother offtcers, Will 
Pollard and Broderick, chanced to pass, and they roused him from 
his reverie, and caused him hastily to leave the spot, by telling him 
that Captain Hilton, at the head of the grenadiers with two ensigns, 
were about setting out for the colonel’s quarters, where the colours 
were lodged. 

The sound of drums and fifes in the distance made Norris 
quicken his step. As he hastened along, he passed non-com. 
missioned officers with squads marching from different parts of the 
town where they had been billeted, but all en route for the Market 
Square, where they fell in, and formed their respective companies, 
whilst the officers were calling the muster rolls, or were minutely in- 
specting the arms and accoutrements of the men. 

Crowds lined the streets, and every window looking out on the 
Market Square, on Market Street, and Meeting-House Lane—the 
route to be taken when the colours were to be conveyed to the 
church—was filled with eager faces. 

When Norris reached Market Square, the grenadier company, 
headed by the drum-major and a party of drummers and fifers, 
were just marching off to the colonel’s quarters. 

As Norris walked along with the crowd he beard many eulogies 
passed upon the stalwart Lancashire lads in their gay uniforms : 
one old woman exclaimed, in a shrill key to Norris, ‘‘ If I was to 
hear Boney had gotten out o’ prison, and that the French were a 
coming to Lanzaster this blessed day, I wouldn’t be a-bit afear'd, 
wi’ such brave fellows as you lads to defend us. Them’s real 
men,”’ and the old dame looked rather scornfully at Norris, in plain 
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clothes, evidently holding in mean estimation all save the red. 
coats of the First Lancashires. 

When the grenadier company arrived before the ‘‘ King’s Arms ’”’ 
Hotel, the colonel’s quarters, they made a halt; the drum-major 
entered the hotel, and in a few minutes appeared at a window with 
the colours, which he unfurled and gave to the two ensigns. The 
captain then gave the order for the men to present arms, the officers 
saluted, and the company marched off, the drummers beating the 

ier march—Jacky Hayes, conspicuous amongst them, plying 
his sticks with all his usual fire and animation. 

Arrived at the Market Square, the commanding officer ordered 
the regiment to present arms, the officers saluted the colours by 
dropping the points of their swords, and the band struck up “‘ God 
save the King.” Then the whole regiment, headed by the colonel 
on his charger, with bayonets fixed, colours unfurled, and band 
playing, marched up Market Street to the church. 

The scene was gay and inspiriting enough as the soldiers 
marched up the steep narrow street, the lively notes of the music 
almost deadened by the hearty cheers of the crowd. The tiled 
roofs of the irregularly-built houses on either side the way stood 
out in strong relief against a blue, cloudless sky, and a brighter 
sun never shone than that which chequered the pavement of Market 
Street with its yellow beams, and lighted up for a brief space, with 
warmth and radiance, even such dreary dismal courts as China 
Lane. — 

Spite, however, of all these signs of festivity and rejoicing, 
Norris felt a little tightening at his heart, a feeling approaching 
almost to melancholy, as he watched, borne aloft for the last time, 
the colours under which he had so often marched. True, he had 
ceased to belong to the regiment ; but so long as it was embodied 
he had not seemed to have bid it a final good-bye. He might visit 
places where it was quartered, and so renew his old friendships, 
but now the officers would all be scattered, and, save Thorold, it 
was possible he might never meet any of them again. 

Norris was still indulging in this mournful mood, when he 
found himself, with the rest of the crowd, under the walls of the 
old church, with its square-built tower of grey stone. His thoughts 
then flowed in another channel, and he began to think of the beau- 
tiful old carvings he had been examining that morning in the in- 
terior of the church, and in front of the chancel and vestry, and to 
plan the possibility of making a sketch or two, with Thorold’s 
help, ifhe could obtain it ; so he now watched with calm equanimity. 

ere was more beating of drums, presenting of arms, officers 
saluting, and music playing, whilst Captain Hilton and the ensigns 
with the grenadiers marched off with the colours, passing close to 
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Norris, the latter at that moment, transported in thought into the 
middle of the thirteenth century, when St. Mary's was appropriated 
to the Benedictines, and thinking far more of the cowled friars just 
then than the regiment’s colours. 

When the grenadier company reached the church porch, there 
was a little pause before the colours were surrendered, whilst 
Colonel Plumbe made a short, effective speech to the regiment by 
way of farewell. His sonorous tones recalled Norris to himself, 
and so he had time to feel a little sorrowful again, when after the’ 
drum-major had received the colours, and there had been more pre- 
senting arms, saluting of officers, and beating of drums, he saw the 
tattered old remnants stirred for the last time by the morning 
breeze, as it swept over the elevated churchyard and through the 
bare branches of the fine old trees growing there. Then the colours 
were borne into the church, the regiment marched back to the 
Market Square, and, with all the usual formalities, the First Royal 
Lancashires were disembodied. 

In the evening there was a grand stir at the ‘‘ King’s Arms,” 
where Colonel Plumbe and his officers were going to close the day’s 
proceedings with a splendid dinner, to which were invited several 
guests, such as Captains Ainsworth, Crompton, Norris, Park, and 
others, who had formerly held commissions in the regiment. 

The large public ball-room, which had been used as the mess- 
room of the regiment, was to be the scene of the banquet; but the 
guests assembled before six, the dinner hour, in an adjoining 
drawing-room ; and Norris, for once, was tolerably punctual, though 
he had been the whole afternoon at the church, examining the 
clerestory, the ancient baptistry, brass effigies, and other sepulchral 
monuments, 

As the company dropped in, the drawing-room began to present 
a very lively appearance, for there were no black coats to be seen 
save those of the Reverend James Fenton, the Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
and his curate. Even those officers who had retired from the regi- 
ment once more donned their old uniforms, to do greater honour to 
the occasion which had now summoned them to be present as 
esteemed guests. 

There were the First Lancashire officers, whose scarlet coats, 
faced with blue and resplendent with gold epaulcttes and lace, 
contrasted pleasingly with the yellow facings and silver epaulettes 
and lace of loud-spoken, good-humoured Captain Crompton, and 
two or three other officers of the 29th, and the buff facings and 
gold lace of one single officer of the “old XL.’s—all once First 
Lancashire men. It was a pity that no ladies were there to admire 
this assemblage of beaux in full-dress evening uniform—the lappels 
of their coats hooked back on their breasts, to allow their fine 
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cambric shirt frills to stand out, their kerseymere waistcoats and 
breeches of spotless whiteness, silver buckles at their knees and on 
their shoes, and white silk stockings. : 

Norris himself, was smarter than he had ever been since his 
courting days, only that his mind would run occasionally upon the 
brass effigies in the old church, and then he would abstractedly 
twitch at his cambric shirt frills, thereby crumpling them in a 
manner that would have wrung the heart of his laundress. 

“So, here you are, Bob, once more in grand trim!’ said 
Thorold, who had just made his appearance in company with 
Captain Jones. “General Durham would have nothing to com 
plain of to-night.” 

“ Ah, he gave Norris a terrible dressing,’’ said Colonel Plumbe, 
who was seated near Norris; ‘‘he was in a shocking bad temper 
that day.”’ 

**T thought him a perfect Tartar,’ replied Norris, laughing ; 
‘but he is quite another man off parade. I met him afterwards 
in Edinburgh in private company, and I was astonished to find him 
a most agreeable man, very pleasant and entertaining ; I was in 
his society on several occasions, and became quite intimate with 
him ; we often joked about the field-day at Haddington. He used 
to ask me sometimes if the First Lancashires had had any more 
country dances.’’ : 

‘* That field-day was a very memorable one, certainly,’’ observed 
Captain Ainsworth. ‘‘ Colonel Tonge, I know, had some fears as 
to how we should acquit ourselves ; and I remember wondering at 
. the time, Thorold, that you should have been so accurate in your 
statements about the prices of things ; few of us could have answered 
General Durham so well on that score, I believe; and I have an 
idea that the general-himself would have been better pleased to 
have caught you tripping.”’ 

“‘] was smitten at that time with an industrious fit,’’ answered 
Thorold, laughing. ‘*I thought I would become very practical ; 
and you know I am something like Norris, very hot and zealous at 
first about anything I undertake. I became soon as Jearned in the 
prices of everything as the keeper of a general provision shop. I 
had been told that things were not quite so dear as they had been, 
though they were still very high. When I told the general so pat 
that meat was sixpence a pouud, coarse brown bread ninepence 
halfpenny for the four-pound loaf, and potatoes one shilling a peck, 
he looked as though he could hardly believe his ears, and as if he 
would like to swallow me up, belt, boots, and all.” 

“Eh, but you would hae been a tough morsel, Captain 
Thorold,” broke in Crompton, with one of his loud, good-humoured 
guffaws. “ But talking o’ those past times calls folk to my mind, 
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Curnal Plumbe,”” he added, addressing that gentleman, ‘‘ wheer's 
old Cockey Hamer, now ?”’ 

“Captain Hamer,” replied the colonel, with one of his. blandest 
smiles, and a slight emphasis on the first word, “is, I regret to 
say, rather an invalid, and could not join us to.day.” 

At this moment a fresh arrival appeared in the shape of Mr, - 
Jordan, one of the former surgeons of the regiment, but ow in 
practice in Manchester, who also had donned his former uniform, 
Jordan was greeted with much pleasure by his old brother officers, 
Captain Jones addressing him with assumed gravity— 

* Well, Jordan, may plague, pestilence, and rich pockets, along 
with every other profitable disease, afflict the patients of 
Manchester !’’, 

Dinner being now announced, Crompton observed to Ainsworth 
and Norris who were nearest to him— 

‘* There’s a time for everything ; we maun buckle to our good 
cheer, now ; talking is dry work, and it comes better after a few 
glasses of good wine, whatever poor Colonel Stanley may haye said 
about it.”’ . : 
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